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INFORMATION ABOUT “LOCAL GOVERNMENT 




The Federation represents abort 1400 Municipalities and 700 District Boards 
and thousands of Panchayatsm India, and the Journal strives io transform them 
into units of Government the fall sense. The constitution guarantees them "such 
powers and an honty as may be necessary to enable them to function as units 

self-government and itshaii be the unceasing endeavour of the Journal ,0 ensu e 

that this pledge is redeemed. IbUre 

A cleaner India and a healthier administration are the ideals which the Journal 
would fearlessly strive for. journal 

The Journal has a working arrangement with a number of foreign periodical, 

.. . T J, e J° urnal >s published as a Quarterly and comes out during the months of 

numS iv";” ,";. J a ” d liay - The ™»m. Comment with ,he Angus, 

a, Rs. 3 T -!-op™”' py S “ bSCriP,im ' he J ° Ur ' ial " Rs - ” »pi.s are sold 

nnIvK Subscn P tion ^ ma y commence from anv number but enlistment is made 
4 * ^ ? ear will be lurnished post-free. 

on F r f p T n C0py Can be had b y remittin - the price for single codv and 
enlistment, the balance of the subscription for the year is payable. P ' ’ 
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MESSAGES 



VICE-PRESIDENT 

INDIA 

NEW DELHI 

9 July, 1954. 


t 



mm 
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1 am glad to know that the Federation of All India 
Local Authorities are bringing out a Journal called ‘Local 
Government’. My best wishes for its success. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AUG. 1954 


AUSTRALIAN HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 

NEW DELHI 
2 ND JUNE, I954 


Local Government in all countries has an importance 
far greater than is usually recognised. It is always found 
that the more stable and the more soundly based any 
political democracy is, it is rooted in a healthy system of 
local government. For an example' one need not look 
further than the United Kingdom where, from the beginning 
of history, Government of the people began in the village, 
with the meeting of elders under the tree. From this point 
meeting and consultation expanded upward and outward 
until it reached the level of the mother- of parliaments. 

In the case of India, where 80 per cent of the people 
still live in villages and another 10'percent in small towns, 
it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of encouraging 
a sound and active system of local Government. I am 
confident that your journal will contribute towards this 
end and I wish it every success. 


W. R. CROCKER 

HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIA 
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MESSAGES 


« 


RAYMOND NOTTAGE 

Royal Institution of 
Public Administration, London. 

23rd June, 1854 


r o 


xt was with great pleasure that v^e in 
Royal Institute of Public Administration learnt, 
ot the foundation by the Federation of All- 
•India Local Authorities of a quarterly journal 
‘Local Government’. 


V/e welcome whole-heartedly this po?oof of 
the vigour of the Federation and wish you all 
success in your timely venture, which will no 
doubt play a most important-part in furthering 
the development and improvement of all aspects 
of Indian Local Administration. 


RAYMOND NOT-TAGE 
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(Ll{e Municipal a nb Jura b T&onvb da sette 


PERTH 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

14th June, 1954 


In offering my congratulations to your 
Association, may I take the opportunity of 
commending it upon the forward step which is 
about to he undertaken? No doubt it will be 
the means of achieving the objects which, as 
your letter states ‘A cleaner India and a 
healthy administration’. 

With cordial good wishes. 


H. C. FORSTER 
Editor 
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MESSAGES 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION, Inc. 

NEW YORK 19 , N. Y 

The American Public Health Association, the profes¬ 
sional society of public health workers of North America, 
which has membership also throughout the Free World, 
sends greetings to the Federation of All-India Local 
Authorities as the new quarterly journal ‘Local Govern¬ 
ment’ begins its publication. 

We in North America have concrete evidence that 
such an interchange of experience and practice as that 
proposed by the Federation of All-India Local Authorities 
can pay dividends. In its 82 year history the American 
Public Health Association has seen a variety of such 
enterprises come to fruition. It seems to us to be the 
democratic way of going about our tasks. 

This Association will gladly lend its help in the build¬ 
ing of a better understanding of municipal cleanliness and 
public health. 

On behalf of the 13,000 members of this professional 
society I send best wishes to the Quarterly Journal of 
‘ Local Government. ’ 


REGINALD M. ATWATER, M. D. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
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Canadian Federation of Mayors and Municipalities 

MONTREAL 2 

June 2 , 1954 

V'e were very glad to learn of the work of 
the Federation of All-India Local Authorities 
and of the objectives of your organization. 
It was particularly interesting to learn of 
your Federation’s intention t© publish a quar- 
terly Journal entitled ’Lo-cal Government’. 


THOMAS PLUNKETT 
Executive Assistant 
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AMERICAN EMBASSY 

NEW DELHI, INDIA 
July 6, 1054 


As a firm believer in the maxim that the effectiveness 


of government in any country rests in large measure on 
governmental efficiency at the municipal and local leve’s, 


I respect and admire the objectives 
letter. 


outlined in your 

•0 


I would like to take this opportunity to wish you and 
/he members of the Federation of All-India Local Authori¬ 
ties every possible success in your new undertaking, and 
may Local Government stimulate ideas whieh will encourage 

the further development of local administration through- 
' out India. 


GEORGE Y. ALLEN ' 

AMERICAN AMBASSADOR 
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/ 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
NEW YORK 36 


In behalf of the National Municipal League, a sixty 
year old citizens organization for better government, it 
gives me pleasure to welcome the appearance of your new 
quarterly. Local Government. A journal devoted to ex¬ 
changing experience and raising standards among, officials 
selected by their neighbors to conduct their local affairs can 

be a mighty force for democracy, freedom and the better 
life. 

We have found that democracy thrives best amid a 
variety of voluntary associations both of public officials 
and of private citizens. Interchange among such associa¬ 
tions across as well as within national boundaries helps to 
strengthen the cause of democracy everywhere. It brings 
home to people the essential similarity of their basic wants 
and problems and enables them to benefit by one another’s 
experience in meeting them. 

We look forward to many years of collaboration in 
the common cause of all good citizens and responsible 
officials in the free world. 


GEORGE H. GALLUP 

PRESIDENT 
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M E S S A G E S 


K. N. KATJU 

MINISTER I'OR HOME AFFAIRS 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

NEW DELHI 


13 th July 1954 

t 



Good wishes for the success of your Journal 

Local Government”. 


K. N. KATJU 
Minister for Home Affairs 
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C. D. DESHMUKH 

FINANCE MINISTER 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 



, w m, yuui journal a long career of useful service. 

Local self-government is the very basis of democracy and 

a study of the problems of local administration in all their 
aspects is essential for ensuring the success of the plans we 
are certain to have in the near futurejfor meeting local re¬ 
quirements and for making the best use of locally available 


c. D. DESHMUKH 

finance minister 
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MESSAGES 




T. T. KR1SHNAMACHARY 

MINISTER FOR COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

NEW DELHI 

Dated 11th June, J954 


Best wishes for the proposed quarterly journal. It is 
of importance that such a journal should serve a very use¬ 
ful purpose by disseminating information and ideas useful 
to local authorities. Under the able guidance of Shri 
Sidhwa the Journal will be a good success and give helpful 
guidance to the local authorities in their work. 


T. T. KRISHNAMACHARI 

MINISTER FOR COMMERCE 
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AJIT PRASAD JAIN 

MINISTER FOR REHABILITATION 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

New Delhi 
30th May 1954 


The development of Local Bodies on healthy lines is 

essential m a young democratic republic like ours; for 

Local Bodies are the cradle in which are reared up the 
future leaders of the country. 

A 

Local Bodies deal with all problems that range from 

birth to death. On their proper approach towards a solu¬ 
tion of the problems that confront them depends the tone 
of the civic life of a town. The activities of such Local 
Bodies taken together for the whole country, therefore 
determine the tone of the civic life of our country. The 
task of Local Bodies is onerous indeed. 

Any Journal that aims at the improvement of Local 
Bodies and thereby of the standards of civic life in the 
country deserves encouragement. I hope that your Journal 
will succeed in its laudable objective. 


AJIT PRASAD JAIN 
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MESSAGES 


Dr. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 

PACHMARHI 

27th May 1954 

Your Federation is a new organisation which 
has come into existence none too early in the 
evolution of India’s Freedom. You have a 
President who has gained vast experience in the 
field of Local Government and whose advice and 
guidance would be of invaluable help to you in 
marshalling your forces and aligning the march 
of the Federation’s progress. 

I am sincerely glad that you are taking 

genuine interest in the field of Local Self- 

Government and trust that this will be of 

adequate assistance to you when you should be 

working your way up to higher altitudes in 
public life. 


B. PATTABHI SITARAMAYYA 

GOVERNOR OF MADHYA PRADESH 
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1954 


G. S. BAJPAI 

ganeshkhind 

POONA 7 

25th July, 1954 


Local Self-Government, both in urban and in 

rural areas, is an essential part of Democracy. 
In a large and populous country such as India, 
local bodies have important functions, partly 
educative but mainly practical in relation to 
the development of the amenities of life in 
organised communities. The journal ‘Local 
Government’ will, I hopej do useful service in 

both fields. 


G. S. BAJPAI 

GOVEI NOR OF POMBAY 
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MESSAGES 



/ 


C. M. T R I V E D I 

governor’s summer residence 

W A L T A I R 
14th June 1954 

I am glad to learn that the Federation ~.~,. 

of All-India Local Authorities has decid¬ 
ed to start a quarterly journal — Local 
Government . The importance of sound, 
efficient and progressive administration 
of local affairs to the well-being of our 
citizens in the rural and urban areas can 
hardly be over-estimated. Unfortunately 
however, the management of the business 
of our local bodies leaves in many cases 
a great deal to be desired in several res¬ 
pects, for example, the proper assess¬ 
ment and punctual collection of taxes, 
efficient, contented and well-disciplined 
^taff, prompt and economical execution 
of works, and above all, the elimination 
of personal, group or party considerations 
which usually operate to the detriment 
of the public good. In actual practice 

r'i :i t i b ° a * s nw ^ 

capacity i„’ r '?■ 

and in inculcating the spirit of give and V p , f ° t WOikln " to ^ther, 
of problems- neither are tl.ev t i • ake a er an objective discussion 

members and office-bearers I ^enVn Zl administration to 

despair but rather in th* i , these defects not in a spirit of 

part of’ aij of us of ' ^ h .° pe f and convic ‘ ion that the realisation on the 
be a spur to improvement And'" 8 " ^ l0Cal adminis,ration should 

staked our faith ZZIZ%ZVg ^ 

levels. Central, State and local to b e ” Government at all 

cratic wav of life, in other words the 1 " CCeSS ‘ P resu PP<«es a demo- 

obligations as Citizens whett ’ the realisation by all of „ 3 of our 

or as payers of rates or taxes ° f l0Cal 

journal—£oca^ GovIrnmenL^^ ^ ^ ° f the pr ° posed ^terly 
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C. M. TRIVEDI 

GOVERNOR, ANDHRA STATE 
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mishrilal gangwal 

CHIEF MINISTER. MADHYA BHARAT 

INDORE 

July 20, 1954 


I am glad to learn that the Federation of All-India 
Local Authorities is bringing out ‘Local Government’, a 

Journal, from August 15, 1954. Local self-governments 
have an important role to play specially in a country like 
ours, where democracy is still springing up. I am sure 
your Journal will go a long way in giving right direction to 
the various local self-governments in the country. 

I wish you all success in your endeavour. 


MISHRILAL GANGWAL 





MESSAGES 


“VOX POPULr, VOX DEI” 

Says P. S. KUMARASWAMY RAJA 

GOVERNOR OF ORISSA 

3rd June 1954 



I am glad that the Federation of All-India Local Authorities 

' S startln S a quarterly journal under the name Local Government 

to serve as a forum for exchange of ideas connected with progress 

of Local Administration and that it would strive for a cleaner and 
healthy administration. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AUG. I954 

It is essential that persons connected with local bodies 
become acquainted with the main currents of administration in 
gions other than theirs so that proper standards may be evolved 
A journal is therefore necessary for the spread of ideas and it is 

FpZ 1 the new journal is started by an organisation like the 
Federation whuih represents the numerous Municipal and Local 
Bodies dotted over the land. 

It has been testified on the highest authority that our rufal 
mmunities have survived upheavals because their Panchayats 
have ever been live organisations. Their prototypes that we have 
now are no less worthy of our devoted attention and the great 

task of statesmanship is to forge them into instruments of the 

people s will. We may recall in this connection Gandhiji’s view 

that rurally organised India will run less risk of foreign invasion 
than urbanised India. 


the suymg goes, the voice of the people is the voice of 
God (Vox populi, Vox Dei) and it is not surprising that the 
contacts of many eminent public workers with local institutions 
have been long and intimate. In fact even before the devolution 
of power under provincial autonomy it was in old institutions like 
our Panchayats, municipalities and other local bodies that we 
had Swaraj of some kind. After the advent of freedom many 
investigations have been carried out in the field of local admini- 
stration and steps have been taken in several States to improve 

heir finances, enlarge their functions and generally vitalise their 

actmties. It , s indeed necessary that these bodies function with 

e ciency, free from petty acerbities of the kind with which 
politics in some areas are riven. 

• r h e PC that the LoCal Governme nt journal will instil the 
spirit of Sarvodaya democracy and be an effective instrument of 

promoting the welfare of all, which is the master-passion of the 
nation s builders. 


p. S. KUMARASWAMY RAJA 
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THE NEW ROLE 

Dr. B. C. ROY 

CHIEF MINISTER, W. BENGAL 

20th July, 1954 

I am glad that the Federation of the All-India Local 
Authorities propose to bring out a journal entitled "Local Govern¬ 
ment”. I am particularly happv that its first issue will appear 
on the next anniversary of the independence of our country, 
a synchronization which, I am sure, is a golden augury for 
its future. 

2 . I consider that the present is the most opportune time 
for the publication of such a journal if it devotes itself to the 
interpretation of the new role which the local bodies in our 
country are required to fill and to the stimulation of efforts on 
their part to fulfil that mission. 

3- In the old regime, these institution; functioned in a 

water tight compartment and dealt only with -uch matters as 

were transferred by foreign rulers to popu'ar control a< concessions 

to the demand for larger measures of self-government. Things 

have changed. The local bodies of today are an integral part of 

the government as a whole; they have important civic duties 

assigned to them which they are required to perform in a spirit of 

helpful co-operation with the larger government of the State and 

of the country as a whole. It is this aspect of inter-dependence 

which is apt to be overlooked and which should, therefore, receive 

constant emphasis by those who have the good of the country and 
of the State at heart. 

... 4 ; „ 1 ho P p that y° ur journal, which has been rightly named 

Loca Government”, will take note of this altered position and 
actively contribute to the development of local bodies on right 
lines so that they may take their proper place in the body politic 
and function as efficient units of our Welfare State and also serve 
as the training ground of our future statesmen and administrators 


Dr. B C. ROY 
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B. RAMAKRISHNA RAO 

CHIEF MINISTER 

HYDER ABAD-Dn. 

4th June 1954 

I am glad to hear that the Federation of All-India 
Local Authorities is going to start a quarterly Journal 
styled Local Government. In our country, the Municipal 
and Panchayat administration has not been of the order 
obtaining in other countries such as America, England and 
Australia. It must be admitted that we have to thoughtfully 
formulate and effectively implement plans which should 
aim at providing better sanitation, hygiene, housing, drain¬ 
age, water supply and other such civic amenities. There 
is no doubt that the present conditions with regard to 
these aspects of local administration leave much room for 
criticism. One of the basic factors that one has to contend 
against is inadequate finance. The problem is to create 
civic sense in people and to tax them without causing 
illwill. I do earnestly hope that your Journal will serve as 
a forum for the exchange of ideas and experiments in the 
field of local administration. I have no hesitation in say¬ 
ing that a Journal of this kind is a much felt necessity and 
would prove of immense utility if brought out in regional 
languages also. Please accept my best wishes for the suc¬ 
cess of your Journal. 


B. RAMAKRISHNA RAO 
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MESSAGES 


DINDAYAL GUPTA 

MINISTER FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 

MADHYA PRADESH 

PACHMARHI 

30 th May 1954 


Today it might be a dream perhaps, that our country 
will be a beautiful chain of self-administered local bodies 
in all units of human society from village and town to 
States and the nation. It will thus evolve into a real co¬ 
operative commonwealth which will be ruled and adminis¬ 
tered on the basis of mutual co-operation and as far as 

% 

possible on the basis of self-rule, self-sufficiency, self-pro¬ 
tection of thousands of such units. To achieve this aim, and 
to save our nation from falling a prey to either totalitarian 
type or competitive type of society, we shall have to build 
up our local bodies on very strong and pure basis. I hope 
this journal will help these bodies in creating the new 
structure of society of our and our leaders’ dream. 


DINDAYAL GUPTA 
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MOTl RAM BORA 

FINANCE MINISTER, ASSAM 

SHILLONG 

29th May 1954 


I am very glad to know the activities of the Federation 
of All-India Local Authorities, which is an important 
organisation in the body-politic of India. Apart from the 
very vital and useful functions which the local bodies per¬ 
form, they provide a training ground for the administra¬ 
tors of the country. As you have rightly put it, they 
constitute “the foundation of free democracy”. The neces¬ 
sity for a mouthpiece for such an important body need 
hardly be stated and I am glad to know that you are con¬ 
templating to bring out a quarterly joutnal “Local Govern¬ 
ment”. I hope the journal will fulfil the objectives with 
which it is being started and will contribute substantially 
towards the building up of our country. 

Though due to heavy preoccupation I cannot make 
time to contribute an article for the inaugural number, 

I hereby convey my good wishes for the success of the 
journal. 


MOTI RAM BORA 
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• MESSAGES 


5. K. S I NH A 


CHIEF MINISTER, BIHAR 


PATNA 

29th May 1954 


The Quarterly Journal Local Government which the 


Federation proposes to publish will no doubt be a useful 


source of information for all those interested in local admi¬ 
nistration and in the vast problems of health and hygiene. 
It is desirable, however, at least in the initial stage to lay 
more emphasis on a “cleaner and healthier India” than on 
voicing demands and ventilating grievances which are, 
however, matters which in due and regular course would 
naturally receive proper attention at the hands of a Welfare 
State. Efforts of the Federation directed towards achieve¬ 


ment of general health and hygienic condition of the peo¬ 
ple of an under-developed country like India, by means of* 


educative and informative propaganda, will be highly 

appreciated by all and sundry. I wish the Federation suc¬ 
cess in its endeavours. 


s. K. SINHA 
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U. N. DMEBAR 

CHIEF MINISTER, SAURASHTRA 

RAJKOT 

5th June 1954 


The Institution of Local Self-Government is the 
stepping stone to the working of Swaraj, a basic fabric in 
the great structure of democracy, an inevitable link in the 
long chain which bind the people of the States to the 
organ of their will and action by the Central Legislature. 
Let us undertake the work of building up that fabric in 
a spirit of humility, co-operation and faith in our ideals 
and capacity to achieve them, shorn of intrigues, fissipar- 
cusness and political compartmentalism. For any good 
work if it is to be fulfilled these traits are indispensable 
and to the extent we achieve them, to that extent, will be the 
basic structure of democracy strong and sound. I wish all 
success to these efforts in this direction. 


U. N. DHEBAR 
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49 It is more important to be self governed 

than well governed. ” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


AUGUST 1954 No. 1 


OURSELVES 

First, a word about the Federation of All-India Local 
Authorities. The Federation was founded about 7 years ago with 
Sir Gulam Hussain Hidayatulla, the then Premier of Sind, as its 
first President. After the partition of India, Srimathi Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit became the President, and while going out to Russia as the 
Indian Ambassador, she had entrusted the task to Shri R. K. Sidhwa, 
the fighting Mayor of Karachi Municipal Corporation, and later, 
a Deputy Minister at the Centre. It was characteristically observed 
by Sri C. Rajagopalachari that “Shri Sidhwa was a hero and would 
still have been a hero, but for the partition”. 

It should be truly said that the Federation became a live 

organization only after it came under the guidance of Shri Sidhwa. 

A Auh indefatigable zeal, he had reorganized the entire structure 

on a sound basis and gave it a constitution. The appointment 

of the Local Finance Enquiry Committee by the Government of India, 

and the holding of the recent Simla Conference, in both of which 

bhn Sidhwa participated, were in no small measure, due to his 
untiring efforts. 

India is now in the throws of reorganization. Old beliefs 
and concepts are giving way to new, and institutions and ideals are 
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being built up on new foundations. The Federation realized that 

if it were to contribute effectively to this new spirit of reconstruction 

and to canalize the virility and enthusiasm now coursing through 

the nation, it should have an organ of its own, for expressing 

its opinions, and for developing proper standards and conventions 
in Local Administration. 

With this object in view, it has been decided to establish 
“Local Government” as a quarterly Journal, to begin with. It will 
be the effort of the Journal to harness the resources of our land in 
the field of Public Administration, to serve as a forum for the 
exchange of ideas and experiments in Local Government; and to 
formulate the opinion of experts, both at home and abroad, 
on problems of sanitation hygiene, education, and administration. 

A cleaner India and a healthy administration is the key-note 
of our effort. 

We express our sincere thanks to sister organizations in 
the Commonwealth countries and in America, for the unstinted 

support assured to us and the assistance already rendered in 
this behalf. 


1. “American City” New York 

Monthly publication of the Ameri¬ 
can City Magazine Corporation. 

2. “National Municipal Review”, New 

. • Y ork 

Monthly publication of the National 
Municipal League. 

3. “The United States Municipal News” 

Fortnightly publication of The 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
Washington. 

4. “The Municipal Review”, England. 

Monthly publication .of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Municipal Corporations. 
Special offer for subscribers in 
India—Rs. io per annum for one 

copy and Rs. 8 each for three or 
more copies. 


Park Administration”, London 
Official organ of the Institute of 

Park Administration. 

6. “Local Government Chronicle” 

Weekly—St. Mary Axe. 

7. “The Freeman”, London. 

Official organ of the Guide of Free¬ 
men of the City of London. 

8. “The Australian Municipal Journal” 

Monthly publication of the Munici¬ 
pal Association of Victoria etc. 

9. “Local Government” 

Monthly Journal of Local Govern¬ 
ment in Queensland. 

10. “The Soviet Land” 

New Delhi and Tass News Bulletin. 


JOURNALS RECEIVED 


We acknowledge receipt of the following journals 
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GANDHIJI ON PANCHAYATS 


Independence must begin at the 
bottom. Thus, every village will be a 
’Republic or Panchayat having full powers. 
It follows, therefore, that every village 
has to be self-sustained and capable of 
managing its affairs even to the extent 
of defending itself against the whole 
world. It will be trained and prepared 
to perish in the attempt to defend itself 
against any onslaught from without. 
Thus, ultimately, it is the individual 
who is the unit. This does not exclude 
dependence on and willing help from 
neighbours or from the world. It will be 
free and voluntary play of mutual forces. 
Such a society is necessarily highly cul¬ 
tured in which every man and woman 
knows what he or she wants and, what 
is more, knows that no one should want 
anything that others cannot have with 
equal labour. 

This society must naturally be based 
on trust and non-violence which, in my 
opinion, are not possible without a living 
belief in God meaning a self-existent, 
all-knowing living Force which inheres 
every other force known to the world 
and which depends on none, and which 
will live when all other forces may con¬ 
ceivably perish or cease to act, I am 
unable to account for my life without 
belief in this all-embracing living Light. 

In this structure composed of innume¬ 
rable villages, there will be ever-widening 
never-ascending circles. Life will not 
be a pyramid with the apex sustained 
by the bottom. But it will be an oceanic 
circle whose centre will be the individual 
always ready to perish for the village, 
the latter ready to perish for the circle 
of villages, till at last th» whole be comes 
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one life composed of individuals, never 
aggressive in their arrogance but ever 
humble, sharing the majesty of the 

oceanic circle of which they are integral 
units. 

0 

Therefore, the outermost circumfe¬ 
rence will not wield power to crush the 
inner circle but will give strength to all 
within and derive its own strength from 
it. I' may be taunted with the retort 
that this is all Utopian and, therefore, 
not worth a single thought. If Euclid's 
point, though incapable of being drawn 
by human agency, has an imperishable 
value, my picture has its own for 
mankind to live. Let India live for this 
true picture, though never realizable in 
its completeness. We must have a proper 
picture of what we want, before we can 
have something approaching it. If there 
ever is to be a republic of every village 
in India, then I claim verity for my 
picture in which the last is equal to the 
first or, in other words, no one is to be 
the first and none the last. 

In this picture every religion has its 
full and equal place. We are all leaves 
of a majestic tree whose trunk cannot 
be shaken off its roots which are deep 
down in the bowels of the earth. The 
mightiest wind cannot move it. 

Q. Do you believe that the proposed 
Constituent Assembly could be used for 
the realization of your picture ? 

A. The Constituent Assembly has all 

the possibilities for the realization of my 
picture. Yet I cannot hope for much, 
not because the State paper holds no 
such possibilities but because the docu¬ 
ment, being wholly of a voluntary 
nature, requires the common consent of 
the many parties to it. These have no 
common goal. Congressmen themselves 


are not of one mind even on the contents 
of Independence. I do not know how 
many swear by non-violence of the 
Charkha or, believing in decentraliza¬ 
tion, regard the village as the nucleus. 
I know on the contrary that many would 
have India become a first-class military 
power and wish for India to have a 
strong centre and build the whole struc¬ 
ture round it. In the medley of these 
conflicts I know that if India is to be 
leader in clean action based on clean 
thought, God will confound the wisdom 
of these big men and will provide the 
villages with the power to express them¬ 
selves as they should. 

—' Harijan\ July 28 , igtf* 

* 

[The Indian Constitution finally appro¬ 
ved by the Constituent Assembly con¬ 
tains the following provisions:] 

Article 37: The provisions contained 
in this part shall not be enforceable by 
any court, but the principles therein 
laid down are nevertheless fundamental 
in the governance of the country and it 
shall be the duty of the State to apply 
these principles in making laws. 

Article 12: In this part, unless the 
context otherwise requires, “ The State” 
includes the Government and Parliament 
of India and the Government and the 
Legislature of each of the States and all 
Local or other authorities within the 
territory of India or under the control 
of the Government of India. 

Article 40: The State shall take 
steps to organise Village Panchayats and 
endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable 
them to function as units of setf~ 

government. 



BUILD UP FROM BELOW* 

B 

By Shrimati RAJKUMARI AMRIT KAUR 

Union Minister for Health 


As our Prime Minister pointed out 
at the last Conference, local self-govern¬ 
ment is and must be the basis of any 
true system of democracy. We have, 
I am afraid, got almost into the habit, 
as it were, of trying to build democracy 
from the top rather than from below. 
Democracy can never function success¬ 
fully unless it rests on a solid foundation. 
The basis of our political and judicial 
systems, as has been rightly pointed out 
by the Prime Minister, should be our 
Panchayats. 

Our country consists of 5,58,089 
villages and 3,018 towns and out of a 
total population of 3.569 lakhs of people, 
2,950 lakhs live in villages. Writing of 
the villages in India Sir Charles Metcalfe 
said in 1830: 

"They seem to last where nothing 
else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty 
tumbles down, revolution succeeds 
revolution, Hindu, Pathan, Moghul, 
Maratha, Sikh, English are all 
masters in turn but the village 
communities remain the same. A 
generation may pass away but the 
succeeding generations will return. 
The sons will take the place of their 
fathers, the same site for the 
village, the same position for the 
houses, the same lands will be 
re-occupied by the descendants of 


those who were driven out when 
village was depopulated. For 
it is not a trifling matter that will 
drive them out for they will often 
maintain their post through times 
of disturbance and revolution and 
acquire strength sufficient to resist 
pillage and oppression with success. 
This union of the village commu¬ 
nities each one forming a separate 
little State in itself has I can say 
contributed more than any other 
cause to the preservation of the 
people of India, through all the 
revolutions and changes which they 
have suffered and is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness and 
to the enjoyment of a great portion 
of freedom and independence. ” 

From time immemorial, village Gov¬ 
ernment was maintained by the Pancha- 
yat or group of heads of superior families. 
As time went on one or more headmen 
were added to the organisation to 
represent the village in its dealings with 
the local authorities. The village 
communities however maintained their 
individual character and functioned 
more or less as the sole proprietors of 


* Address by Rijkumiri Amrit Kaur 
at the Conference of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment Ministers held on 25th June, iqsj. 
at Simla. T 
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tbe entire village and its wealth. “Pancli 
Punch Parameswar” is an old saying 
which expresses this sentiment. It was 
therefore but natural that the importance 
of village Panchayats as the basis of 
local self-government which had always 
been part and parcel of our ancient 
heritage, should find expression in our 
Constitution wherein fostering of village 
Panchayats is included as a directive 
principle of State policy. Article 40 of 
the Constitution of India provides that 
the State shad take steps to organise 
village Panchayats, and endow' them 
with such powers and authority as may 
be necessary to enable them to function 
as units of self-government.” The 
administration of these basic units of 
Self-government is regulated by separate 
Panchayat Acts in each State/ 

Since the achievement of our indepen¬ 
dence, the States have been striving 
hard to develop the Panchayats in 
accordance with the above mentioned 
directive principle of State policy. Yet 
I feel that sufficient emphasis has not 
been paid to this very important work 
on which depends the welfare of the 
masses. I considered therefore that it 
was necessary for us to meet and delibe¬ 
rate on this fundamental problem and 
if we could formulate a uniform course 
of action for the efficient functioning of 
village Panchayats as units of self- 
government and thereby give the vast 
masses of our population in the villages 
a greater measure of freedom, indepen¬ 
dence and responsibility in the day to 
day administration of their own problems 
we would be making a definite contribu¬ 
tion to the successful building up ot a 
democratic structure. The agenda before 
you shows the magnitude of this problem. 


I am sure with your goodwill and advice- 

it will be possible to come to definite 

conclusions on each of the items which 

will be acceptable to one and all and 

wPich can be readily implemented in 
every State. 

Now coming to local self-government 

in towns, even though only 619 lakhs_ 

a sixth of our total population—reside in 
;oi8 towns, the proper administration 
of municipal functions in the towns is 
very important because the villagers 
lock to them as models on which to 
fashion their own lives. Right from the 
capital city of our country to the smal¬ 
lest town, unless the local administration 
is efficient and effective it will not be 
possible to expect that amount of 

improvement which we desire in the 
villages. 

Not for nothing, as I have often said, 
has the term City Fathers ” been used 
in the English language for Members of 
Local Bodies. England is a shining 
example in the matter of efficient local 
self-government because the care of the 
smallest local body has been given high 
priority in their form of government. 

I myself look upon my three years’ 
experience of service in a small munici¬ 
pality as perhaps the most valuable in all 
my long life of social service . 

In any event, we need to turn our 
attention in all earnestness to the pro¬ 
blem of setting on a firm foundation the 
basic units of self-government in this 
great land of ours. On one hand, village 
Panchayats should be organised to func¬ 
tion effectively as small basic units of 
self-government. On the other hand 
every town and city should also be 
developed with great care so that they 
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might stand out as basic examples as to 
how Government should be run for the 
benefit of the common man. fn the big 
cities it will be worth while to consider 
whether it is better to decentralise the 
administration so that each ward or 
each part of a big city may function as 
an independent self-governing unit except 
in matters where the utility services and 
administration demand a centralised 
structure e. g., water supply, roads, 
electricity etc. It is my firm conviction 
that the administration our towns and 
cities should be run on the basis that 
the Central authority is a federation of 
small self-governing bodies so that the 
masses residing in each ward or portion 
of a big city may feel that they have a 
voice in the control and administration 
of their own problems, thus enabling 
them not only to enjoy their freedom and 
independence but also to create within 
them a sense of civic responsibilit}'. 

I feel our administrative set-up has 
more or less up to now been running on 
the same lines as in the days prior to 
independence. It is never too late to 
mend. It has already been recognised 
that in the Second Five Year Plan we 
should build very much more from below 
and that to start right from the village 
level is the only way to ensure a bright 
future for the well-being of the masses. 
I am emphatic in my opinion that the 
remedy for our ills lies in the hands of the 
Panchayats, Municipalities and District 
Boards. 

It is a matter of regret and concern 
to me that existing institutions of local 
self-government have on the whole 
signally failed to arouse the interest of 
the aspiring public man to whom the 
apparent glamour, the undoubted publi- 
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city and the assured privileges of State 
and Central legislatures seem more 
attractive. "Casteism” and "Sectional¬ 
ism” are the bane of our public life and 
act and react on the working of our local 
bodies. It is as such incumbent on the 
best among us to enter the arena of 
local self-government and battle with 
the prevailing evils. It may even be 
worth while for our political parties to 
consider the question of giving party 
tickets for Union and State legislatures 
ordinarily only to those applicants who 
have proved their worth in local bodies. 

I would also like to emphasise the 
necessity for women to take a larger and 
keener interest in the working of local 
bodies. Women members of local bodies 
are still regrettably few. As has been 
rightly pointed out by a well known 
British economist, local government is 
essentially the business of community¬ 
making and of organising the life of the 
smaller units which comprise the whole, 
and in this task, women can and should 
play a leading part. After all it is to 
local bodies that we should primarily 
look for the spirit of initiative and enter¬ 
prise, for a sense of true civic responsi¬ 
bility and self-reliance and for the culti¬ 
vation of a high standard of morality 
in public life. I have every hope that 
in the coming years women workers will 
play a leading part in local bodies. 

I often wonder whether there is a real 
liaison between the States regarding 
legislative and administrative measures 
concerning local bodies. It may be said 
that a general uniformity all over the 
country is unnecessary but I myself 
believe that the development of local, 
bodies in the country should, in order' 
to have a well-balanced structure, be or* 
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a generally accepted pattern, There are 
at present more than one lakh of Panclia- 
yata in the country in various stages of 
development. It is necessary as has 
been pointed out in a recent issue of the 
Economic Review , to pool the experience 
gained in different States in regard to 
the working of the Panchayats with a 
view to making them more effective 
instruments of administration and judicial 
decentralisation as well as of national 
planning. It is for you to consider 
whether there should be an Advisory 
Body for Panchayats representative of 
the various States and whether there 
should not be a journal devoted exclusi¬ 
vely to Panchayat affairs. 

I realise fully tnat the task we have 
set before ourselves is a tremendous one. 
The problems that confront local bodies 
today are of very great magnitude. 
Even with all the goodwill in the world 
and with all the co-operation that we 
can hope to get from the masses, we 
will not be able to achieve what we 
want if we are not able to raise the 


necessary funds by which the various 
schemes for the local bodies can be 
guaranteed. The problem of finance, 
poor as is our country, has naturally 
been the main stumbling block in most 
of our welfare schemes. It is therefore 
all the more necessary to assess and pool 
our resources and utilise them wisely in 
accordance with a proper plan. This 
can be best done by associating the gaon 
sabha panchayats, municipalities and 
local boards even at the initial planning 
stage so that §very citizen can feel and 
know how he can best develop his 
resources in co-operation with others for 
the ultimate benefit of the community. 
Real ‘reconstruction’ does not lie in 
things material but in man himself, in 
raising him to a higher level of thought 
and action by evoking his latent powers. 
The methods we should pursue to attain 
this much desired result will also have 
to be determined by us at this Confe¬ 
rence and I am confident that we shall 
be able to find ways and means which 
will lead to a proper solution of a difficult 
but vital problem. 



EFFECTIVE SELF-GOVERNMENT 

By Shri G. V. MAVLANKAR 

Speaker, Lok Sakha 


The fundamental of my approach ' 
to self-government whether local, pro¬ 
vincial or central is that every person 
who is a subject of that government 
must be able to feel, every moment of 
life, that the government is his, in the 
sense that he has contributed something 
to its building up, to its prosperity and 
to its success and that he is a partner. 
Unless the life of every citizen pulsates 
with this feeling, it will not be possible 
to lead the people to the great sacrifices 
needed for the reconstruction of society 

V 

on the desired pattern and its all round 
progress. The driving force which each 
citizen should have is a complete identity 
with all functions of the State, which 
will lead him to put forth his best effort. 
You may broadly call this as the quality 
of patriotism. I may say here that 
patriotism cannot be instilled by text¬ 
book lessons. Its real source is the 
general atmosphere and the conditions 
which give every individual an opportu¬ 
nity of translating his idealism into 
practice, to the best 'Of his capacity. 
Though we all earnestly wish to strive 
for having the best government possible, 
best or even the most efficient govern¬ 
ment is not an ideal as against self- 
government, and the best and the most 
efficient government has to be the result 
of the ideal of self-government. An 
eminent English politician has said truly 
that “good government is no substitute 


for self-government What he has said 
expresses very pointedly and effectively 
what I mean to convey as the first funda¬ 
mental of any democratic government. 

Unfortunately, we are. in my hum" 

ble view, sometimes confounding the 

* 

forms and instrument of democracy 
with the substance of democracy. 
Though efficiency has to be aimed at, we 
are trying to have it at the cost of 
democracy in the real sense of the term. 
We consequently think of the franchise, 
the elections, the representative charac¬ 
ter etc., and stop at the creation of a 
body, democratic in form, structure and 
contents, without going to the con¬ 
sequential and essential part powers „ 
freedom and means to carry out 
its various responsibilities. Such an 
attitude or conduct, if I may say so, 
will be found to be on close examination, 
a denial of democracy or at least a 
contradiction there. The democracy 
as we find in our local bodies is far less 
functional than it should be for interest¬ 
ing and training every citizen in the 
functioning thereof. 

The problem has, therefore, to 
be tackled from an entirely different 
point of view and not merely by an 
attempt to improve upon the existing 
laws and machinery of the local self- 
governing bodies. Nobody can deny 
that there is always room for improve^ 
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ment in the existing order of things, but 
the question, to my mind, cannot be 
successfully tackeld by more improve¬ 
ments in the present structure. It will 
have to be radically rebuilt on new 
foundations with a new outlook of giving 
opportunities to every subject for self- 
expression through action. Local self- 
government has to be conceived as an 
essentially important foundation and 
part of the provincial and central self- 
governments of the people; and this, in 
turn, will mean, if you wish truly to 
stand by our ideal of self-government, 
the necessity of starting with the funda¬ 
mental proposition that people, in what¬ 
ever material conditions they may be, 
or whatever their ideologies may be, are 
entitled to live their own way and can 
and should be trusted with proper exer¬ 
cise of powers and discharge of duties. 
They may be helped, guided and even 
occasionally controlled to some extent 
but the essence of self-government is 
that none—not even the best or the 
wisest of us—has normally the right to 
impose our will or way of thought and 
life, on the people by compulsion or 
coersion against their will. 

To me, it appears that the pre¬ 
dominant feature in all laws relating to 
local self-government bodies is one of 
doubt as to whether the people can 
understand their own good, whether 
they would exercise powers and discharge 
their duties in a proper manner. Nay, 
on the contrary, it is assumed that the 
-common man does not know what is 
good for him and very probably, the 
powers given to him would be abused. 

Therefore, not only are the local bodies 

not given full latitude, but what little 
is given is considerably diluted with a 


number of checks and counter-checks 01* 
the assumption that the powers would 
be abused and the duties would be- 
neglected. If we proceed on this assump¬ 
tion, I might be excused, if I were to 
express my utter despair at our ever 
attaining full stature in self-government. 

I readily admit that, due to longstanding 
habits formed in certain peculiar condi¬ 
tions—political, economic and social—it is 
possible, nay very probable, that there 
may be abuse of power and failure to 
discharge duties but it is not the conti¬ 
nuous negation of powers that could ever 
train the people to exercise powers and 
discharge duties, but it is vesting them 
with powers, in the belief and the confi¬ 
dence that in course of time, the people 
uill adjust to these new conditions; and 
that they will be able to exercise the 
duties in a manner in which no govern¬ 
ment situated at a distance and acting 
through an administrative machinery 
which naturally has little or no human 
and personal touch, can ever aspire to 
do. Unless, therefore, we set out on 
different lines with a different outlook on 
the capacity of the people to govern 
themselves, it will be futile to expect 
much by merely liberalising the present 
local self-government bodies in respect 
of powers or by democratising their 
forms or constitution. 

In the present set up of things, 
it appears that each higher authoritv 
proceeds on the basis of want of capacity 
or integrity at the lower level, with the • 
result that the lower levels feel no 
enthusiasm and have no interest in the 
administration of affairs relating to their 
areas. This is a very sad state of thing, 
and to my mind, accounts a good deal 
for the present apathy. The highest in 
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authority has to trust even the lowest 
and leave him an open field with least 
interference, excepting in cases of gross 
abuse or misuse of power or neglect of 
duties. I feel confident that it will be 
difficult in a smaller unit to practise, 
for a continuously long time, misuse or 
abuse of power and nrglect of duties. 
On the contrary, decentralisation of 
administration, without undue inter¬ 
ference from central authoritv might 
perhaps give the entire administration, 
even at the provincial and central levels 
a better tone. 

I may here take up the question 
of territorial jurisdictions of local sell- 
governing bod m s From what I have 
stated before, it may be seen that such 
limits have to be as small as may be 
con c istent with the minimum unit of 
administration. This will mean a con¬ 
siderable decentralisation of the present 
powers and sources of revenue enjoyed 
both by the Provincial and Central 
Governments. As to how these mav be 
done is a matter for careful investiga¬ 
tion ; and re-ariangement of the present 
distribution of spheres of local self- 
governing bodies, their powers of taxing, 
the mode of execution of public works, 
and administration of different matters 
will have to be wholly readjusted. The 
principle of readjustment should be to 
give a larger measure of powers, fields 
of work etc., to the local self-governing 
bodies, the higher authorities should see 
that no local body so exercises its powers 
or executes its works as to cause any 
inconvenience or create any difficulties 
in a similar exercise of powers and 
execution of work by other local bodies. 

There is a likely misconception which 
I may here refer to and try to clarify so 


far as my reasoning is concerned. Some¬ 
how or other, a municipal body has 
generally come to be identified with 
provision for popular needs of roads, 
lighting, drinking water, primary sani¬ 
tary needs and primary education. Vital 
things for maintenance of peace and 
order of society, such as, for example 
police and administration of justice are 
considered to be the concern of the State 
and outside proper municipal functions ; 
while cases of very grave offences against 
society or complicated matters of civil 
justice involving large properties may be 
in charge of some authority constituted 
for the entire district or taluq, there is 
no reason why a large number of ordi¬ 
nary and simple matters with which the 
criminal law deals for purpose of main¬ 
tenance of peace and order should not 
fall wholly within the scope of the pri¬ 
mary unit of a local body. Similarly, 
there is no reason why organisation for 
the purpose of carrying out works of 
local public utility such as roads, schools 
or other buildings for public purposes 
should not be left to the charge of local 
bodies without any interference from any 
higher authority of the State. A self- 
governing body is not, therefore, to be 
taken as a purely local and municipal 
body in its conception though its 
functions may mostly be municipal 
and local. It has to be conceived as a pri¬ 
mary and basic unit for the entire structure 
of our Swaraj, on the basis that Swaraj 
has to be run not by a few of us only 
but by every Indian who has to be given 
an opportunity to share in its work. 
A local body is thus both a unit of 
S \araj and also a training ground there¬ 
fore so as to make our democracy real 
and broad-based. 
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The various aspects and details of 
the problems that you have to consider 
are mentioned in the agenda for the 
conference. Though these details are 


undoubtedly important, much will depend 
upon your approach to the question and 
the general view that the conference 
adopts in respect of the very first item 
on the agenda, namely, "the constitution, 


powers and scope of village Panchayats 
and steps necessary to make local self- 
government effective in villages and 
make them the basic unit of administra¬ 


tion". If the view is accepted, as it 
should be, that the Panchayats should 
be made "basic units of administration", 
it will automatically follow that their 
finances have to be placed on a basis 
commensurate with the duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities that they are expected to 
discharge. Here, I may sound a note of 
warning that it is wrong to suppose that 
the Local Bodies must find out the re¬ 
sources locally or that the Provincial or 
Central Governments are doing any 
favour to the local bodies in granting 


necessary monies. Whatever the old 
conceptions be when the State was a 
police State, the time has come to reject 
them if the State has to function pro¬ 
perly as a welfare State for real advance¬ 
ment of people through democracy. It 
has also to be remembered that whatever 
revenues are realised by the Provincial 
or Central Government, each citizen has 
been directly or indirectly a contributor 
to them and is therefore entitled to claim 


due and necessary share for the primary 


unit of democracy . If this unit is allowed 


to function freely and helped adequately, 
it will be possible to save costs substan¬ 
tially in the present set up of Provincial 
and Central Governments. 


The basic idea is that the entire 
government of the country is distributed 
in three parts, for the convenience of the 
citizen as also for the administration, as 
each of these three parts deals with a part of 
the entire life of the citizen . It has to be 
remembered that though the fields are 
different each is an essentia) part of the 
whole body of the nation and as such 
an equal partner in Swaraj entitled to 
equal respect and dignity. None of them 
can be said to have a superior or higher 
status . In a sense the local governing 
bodies which deal with day-to-day life of 
the citizen are more important for 
achieving the welfare of the citizen as 
they render more direct services and 
discharge responsibilities in regard to the 
day-to-day life of the people. It will 
therefore be necessary to treat and look 
upon these bodies as on a par with the 
State or Central Government bodies so 
that all the three classes of bodies may 
work in perfect harmony and mutual 
goodwill for the service of the citizen. 

The real task before us is to create a 
spirit 0] self-government and train people 
to play their part in all walks of life as 
citizens of democracy. Approaching 
from this point of view and remembering 
the fact that free life in this countrv has 
been suffocated for centuries we have to 
foster all that is good, ignoring and if 
possible forbearing the evils that have 
crept into the body politic. And this 
can be done only if we proceed with a 
policy of trust and even of granting the 
freedom to err. Self-government means 
"the right to commit mistakes and the 
opportunity to correct them". And in 
experimenting on these lines we take no 
practical risks. Personally, I have faith 
in the goodness and capacity of our 
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people. We have an ancient culture and 
traditions of self-government for hun¬ 
dreds of years, broken down during the 
last 200 years or so on the establishment 
of the rule of the Westerners. Unfortu¬ 
nately, we, the western-educated, have to 
know the genius of our people. Let us 
be bold and start with what we may 
call a great experiment. The recent 
peaceful elections on a countrywide scale 
have shown that the faith of the framers 
of our Constitution is justified. As I have 
said we run no risks in widening ttie 
scope and powers of the primary units 
of our Democracy. If we fail we lose 
nothing, but if we succeed in moulding 
the village units on the lines we visualise 
as good, for the advance of our people, 


we shall have achieved something great 
and wonderful for the world to imitate, 

I thank you again for the patient 
hearing you have given me and shall 
consider the encroachment by me on 
your time as fully justified, if the point 
of view urged by me today is carefully 
taken into consideration by you, who 
have the power to mould the future of 
self-governing institutions in your States, 
on proper lines and In national interests. 

[ Inaugural Address by Shri G. V. Mav- 
lankar, Speaker, Lok Sabha, at the Local 
Self-Government Ministers’ Conference 
at Himachal Pradesh Assembly Hall, Simla 
on 25th June, 1954.] 



MUNICIPAL FINANCE 

By Shri MOHANLAL GAUTAM 

Minister for Local Self-Government, U. P. 


The purpose of the municipal bodies 
is limited by the extent of their resour¬ 
ces. It is finance that really determines 
their status, capacity and power. 

In condemning municipal administra¬ 
tion, the orthodox critic often fails to 
realise that the municipalities are not 
always wholly to blame for it. While 
lack of initiative or capacity for manage¬ 
ment may, to a certain extent, be 
responsible for maladministration in a 
number of cases, financial handicaps are 

the root cause of the disabilities of these 
bodies. 


The present system of municipal 
finance is such that the municipalities 
are unable to do much, even if they 
have the will, to undertake anv com¬ 
prehensive schemes of public welfare or 
improvement of their administration. At 
the same time, new and additional 
responsibilities are being thrown on them 
without corresponding expansion of their 
resources. Enthused with the surge of 
general awakening, and forgetting that 
the capacity for work is limited by the 
resources available, some of them occa¬ 
sionally embark upon costly and ambi¬ 
tious schemes which soon bring them on 
the verge of insolvency. 

The State of financial insufficiency 
cannot be gauged from the figure of 
income of individual municipalities. In 


order to have a proper perspective of 
the problem, these figures should be set 
against the background of responsibilities 
imposed on these bodies and the trust 
reposed on them, and then compared 
with the corresponding figures of local 
authorities in other countries. 

It may surprise many that the income 
of London County Council alone is 
approximately equal to the entire mu¬ 
nicipal income in this country. In 
Western countries, inadequacy of local 
finance denotes inadequacy in respect of 
pub ic conveniences and luxuries; in this 
country ir means the deprivation of the 
barest necessities of corporate life, such 
as roads, clean water supply, sanitation 
and medical relief. 

There are a number of factors which 
are responsible for this financial back¬ 
wardness. The general poverty of the 
people restricts their tax-paying capacity. 
The per capita income in India is only 
R*. 19 per month, as against Rs. 250 
per month in England. 

It is for this reason that the inci¬ 
dence of taxes—Central, State and 
Local—on per capita income works out 
to only 11.4 per cent in India against 
42.5 per cent in United Kingdom. But 
we should not forget that a tax of even 
11.4 per ceni on an income of Rs. 19 
per month falls more heavily than a tax 
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of 42.5 per cent on an income of Rs. 250 
per month. 

Another factor responsible for the 
inadequacy of local resources in this 
country is the unfair distribution of 
sources of revenue between the Central 
Government, the State Governments and 
the local bodies. Shortly before the last 
vrar the percentages of public money 
handled by the Central, the State and 
the Local Governments were 30,15 and 
55 in the U. S. A; 40,20 and 40 in 
Germany; 5 X >I2 and 37 in japan and 
49,32 and 19 in India. By 1946, the 
proportions of Central and State revenues 
rose to 57 per cent and 36 per cent 
respectively, while it declined to 7° P er 
cent in the case of local bodies. Again, 
between 1931 and 1946* the Central and 

State revenues rose by about 198 percent 

and 176 per cent respectively, but the 
local revenues incresed only by 7 per cent. 

The real root of the trouble lies in 
the fiscal system of the country. Broadly 
speaking, there are three different sys¬ 
tems of local finance in the West. In 
the first, which is in force in U. S. A., 
the local authorities have absolutely 
independent resources of their own. The 
second is the English system where the 
local authorities derive a large part of 
their revenue from their own rates, and 
in addition certain revenues have been 
made over to them by the Central 
Government, as assigned revenues. In 
the third system which is to be found 
in some of the Continental countries, the 
local bodies derive a large part of their 
revenue by levying a surcharge on cer¬ 
tain Central taxes. 

Our Constitution, on the other hand, 
divides the sources of public revenue bet¬ 
ween the Central and State Governments 
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only. The local bodies have not been 
assigned any separate resources, and they 
have to depend on the sources of revenue 
assigned to the States. The most pro¬ 
ductive taxes have been appropriated 
by the Central Government; wdiile with 
their sources of revenue defined and 
with large and grouping responsibility 
for nation-building activities, the State 
Governments are forced to resort to ever? 
possible new tax. And with the imposi¬ 
tion of every new State tax the scope 
for local taxation becomes necessarily 
restricted. As subordinate authorities, 
the local bodies have to accept what can 
be spared for them after the needs of 
the State Government have been met. 

A number of taxes which initially 
belong to municipal authorities have 
been appropriated by the State Govern¬ 
ments. For example, taxes on betting, 
amusements, entertainments, advertise¬ 
ments, sales and consumption, distribution 
of electricity, which are essentially of 
local origin and form part of local 
revenues in other countries, have been 
appropriated by the State Governments 
in India. Similarly, the terminal tax, 
which until 1935, belonged to municipali¬ 
ties, w'as under the Government of India 
Act. 1935. included in the Federal List; 
and under the present Constitution too, 
it continues to be a Union subject. 

It is clear that any tinkering would 
not solve the problem of local finance. 
The remedy lies in demarcating and 
earmarking adequate resources for the 
local bodies on the basis of their res¬ 
ponsibilities, either by an amendment to 
the Constitution or by convention. 

There are a number of taxes which 
the municipalities can levy. But most 
of these, except perhaps one of two. 
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produce poor yield, while those that are 
comparatively more elastic are not capa¬ 
ble of meeting their requirements. 

It is unfortunate that even within 
Ihe scope available the municipalities 
should have failed generally to make 
full use of their powers of taxation. 
This may be due to the general unwill¬ 
ingness of the members to resort to 
necessary additional taxation. In U. P. 
for example, the tax on lands and build¬ 
ings, which was levied in 18 municipali¬ 
ties in igoS-rgog, was by rg^8~4g aban¬ 
doned in 4, reduced in another 4, main¬ 
tained at about the same level or varied 
nominally in 7, and increased in only 3. 
There are also some limitations to the 
powers of the municipalities to levy 
Iheir taxes. While the power to impose 
these taxes belongs originally to the 
municipal boards, the power to ratify or 
sanction the proposals generallv vests in 
State Governments. Responsibility there¬ 
fore. gets blurred, and it is not possible 
io say whether the inadequacy of finance 
is due to the reluctance of the local bodies 
io resort to necessary taxation, or to the 
refusal of the Government to accept 
their proposals. The spirit of local res¬ 
ponsibility is weakened and the adjust¬ 
ment between the needs and means be¬ 
comes more or less a jugglery of figures. 
This is neither fair to the boards nor to 
Ihe Government. The boards should be 
given independent powers of taxation, 
and it shoud be made incumbent on 
them to levy such taxes. If they fail 
to do so, the Government should, as a 
last resort, have the power to impose or 
jaise the tax by its ovvn order. 

The present system of assessment on 
municipal taxes is also defective. The 
task of valuation for assessment is ati 


expert s job. There is no superior gui~ 
dance or supervision in this respect. 
The work has to be done by the boards 
with such limited knowledge and ability 
as they have at their disposal. Those 
who are dependent on the suffrage of 
persons whom they assess can hardly 
succeed in making equitable assessments 
and, for that matter, even the boards 1 
officials cannot be expected to do this 
job without partiality. 

The work of- revenue collection in 
local bodies is also deprived of any kind 
of external supervision or control except 
that of the test audit. The percentage 
of collection to total demand on account 
of direct taxes is very poor. A munici¬ 
pality in Great Britain expects to collect 
98 to 99 per cent of its demand for rates. 

A drop in collection to 95 per cent would 
cause great anxiety. The average collection 
of direct municipal taxes in U.P. does-riot 
usually exceed 8s per cent. In fact, some 
of the municipalities fail to collect more 
than 50 percent of their direct taxes. These 
difficulties point to the need of entrust¬ 
ing the task of valuation of collection to 
a staff of expert valuers and tax collec¬ 
tors who would be independent of the 
local bodies. The same argument applies 
to appeals against assessments. The 
appellate authority should be even more 
independent than the valuation authority. 

These are some of the outstanding 
problems of Municipal finance, which 
merit serious consideration. Those who 
are generally interested in the better¬ 
ment and progress of the municipal insti¬ 
tution as well as those on whose shoulders 
lies the responsibility of shaping the 
future of local bodies will, it is hoped, 
try to find workable solutions to these 
problems. 



Local Government in Western Australia 

By D. R. CARGILL 


Local Governing Bodies in Western 
Australia derive their powers and autho¬ 
rity from the State Government. 19 
Municipal Councils are governed by the 
Municipal Corporations Act, and 12S 
Road Boards by the Road Districts Act. 

Franchise : There is a difference in 
franchise as between Municipalities and 
Road Boards in-so-far that a Road 
Board voter may have a total of four 
votes for a district on a sliding scale i.e., 
up to. £10 annual value, 1 vote; over 
£10 and up to £25, 2 rotes; over £25 
and up to £50, 3 votes; and over £50, 
4 votes, while in a Municipality, voting 
tor Mayor is limited to 4 votes, the 
sliding scale being I vote up to £ 25 ; 
2 votes up to £ 50 ; 3 votes up to £ 75 ; 
and 4 votes for values over £75. In 
voting for Councillors, a voter may have 
up to 2 vote 5 in each Ward. 

Valuations and Rating : There is a 
variation in valuation and rating. 
Municipalities are rated on Annual 
Values but may use unimproved 
Land Values by permission of the State 
Government. Rating by Road Boards 
is on Land Values except by consent of 
the State Government when rates may 
be assessed on Annual Values. 

Borrowing Powers : Powers to raise 
Loans are under control by the State 
'Government for works or undertakings 


to be approved by the State Governor 
but Local Authorities can borrow without 
approval for purposes specified under 
the Acts. 

Roadways and Footpaths : Main road¬ 
ways are constructed and maintained by 
the State Government, other roadways 
by Local Authorities. 

Health Administration : Municipalities 
are responsible for general health admini¬ 
stration, and Road Boards only when 
proclamation is made by the State 
Government. At present all Road Boards 
have been proclaimed. 

Vermin Control: The Vermin Act 
is administered by Local Governing 
Authorities. 

Electricity and Gas : Generation and 
supply of Electricity, and manufacture 
and distribution of Gas is administered 
both by the State Government and 
Local Authorities. Under the State 
Electricity Commission Act, the under¬ 
takings of Local Authorities are gradually 
being absorbed by the Commission which 
will eventually administrate for the 
whole State. 

Water Supply: The position is similar 
to that of the Electricity ana Gas. Very 
little of the Water Supply administration 
now remains with Local Authorities. 
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Transport Services : Tramways and 
Bus Services are administered by the 
State Government, and Bus services by 
Local Authorities and Private Companies. 

Revenue : Income is derived from 
rates, licence fees, rents, etc., direct 
from ratepayers, and frcm the State 
Government by apportionment of Traffic 
fees, and Federal Petrol Tax. 

Taxation: Local Authorities are ex¬ 
empt from Income Tax and Sales Tax 

but are liable for Stamp Dutv and Pav- 
roll Tax. ’ y 

Land and Buildings: Local Authori¬ 
ties are empowered to purchase land and 
erect buildings thereon for any purpose 
required under the Acts. 

^ Sale of Private Property for Unpaid 

hates. Vacant land on which arrears 

of unpaid rates have accumulated may 

be sold by auction for recovery of 
moneys due. 

3 per cent Expenditure: Local Au¬ 
thorities are unpowered to expend up to 
3 per cent of Ordinary Revenue for any 
purpose to the benefit of the Local 


Authorities such as civic receptions, and 

meals, liquor, and other refreshments for 
members. 

Qualification of Executives: Health 
Inspectors must be fully qualified by 
examination. Consent of the Minister 

r€C I uired for the appointment of 
Secretary to a Road Board. 

A uditors: Auditors for Municipalities 
are elected by ratepayers. For Road 
Boards, the Minister for Local Govern¬ 
ment may appoint auditors who are 

qualified accountants. 

The foregoing is a brief synopsis of 
the modus-operandi of Local Government 
administration in Western Australia 
which is the largest in area of the 
Australian States. The districts vary 
greatly in size of area and population. 

apid growth and development have 
taken place in industry, commerce, and 
building construction. The successful- 
expansion of the State in all directions 
may be attributed to the harmonious 
co-operation which exists between the 
State Government and all Local Govern- 
ing Authorities. 


MY IMPRESSIONS OF THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 

By R. K. SIDHWA 

President, Federation of All-India Local Authorities 


It was sometime in the year 1948 
that I represented to the Union Minister 
for Health, Srimathi Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, that the finances of Local Bodies 
were in a deplorable conditPn and that, 
while I realised that Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment was in the State list, she could 
however call for a conference of Local 
Self-Government Ministers to exchange 
views and to co-ordinate policy. She 
readily agreed and a Conference of State 
Ministers for Local Government was 
called at New Delhi on 6th and 7U1 of 
August 1548. The Minister for Health 
presided. 

At that time there were only nine 
States and Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime 
Minister of India, inaugurating the 
conference said : 

“Local self-government is, and must 
be, the basis cf any true system of 
democracy. We have got rather into 
the habits of thinking of democracy 
at the top and not so much below. 
Democracy at (he top will not be a 
success unless it is built on this found¬ 
ation from below:' 

All the Ministers who assembled at 
the first conference agreed that the 
finances of Local Bodies were in urgent 
need of improvement as will be apparent 
from the following resolution unani¬ 
mously passed at the conference: 


“This conference agrees that the 
financial resources of the Local Bodies 
are inadequate. ... In view of the com¬ 
plexity of the problem of Local Finance 
the conference recommends that the 
Central Government should appoint a 
committee to inquire into the question 
of finances of Local Bodies and to make 
recommendations for the improvement cf 
Local Finances." 

Accordingly the Ministiy of Health, 
Government of India, under their letter 
No. 13-7/48-63 - L. S. G. dated 2-4-1949 
were pleased to constitute a committee 
known as “Local Finance Enquiry 
Committee" under the chairmanship of 
Shri P. K. Wat!al r Retired Accountant- 
General of India. I had the honour of 
being appointed as a member of this 
committee. The committee, after touring 
all the provinces, taking evidence and 
accepting memoianda, haJ presented to 
the Union Health Minister on 23-12-19S0 
an exhaustive report comisting of 354 
printed pages (not including appendices) 
and comprising of ,7 parts ,and 149 
recommendations. T liis report was cir¬ 
culated by the Union Health Ministry to 
all State Governments with a request to 
implement such of the recommendations 
they 7 considered feasible and to report. 
Although some State Governments accept¬ 
ed some cf the recommendations, they 
were of a minor nature. 
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Early in 1953 I again met Srimathi 
Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Union Health 
Minister, and suggested that as response 
'.from State Governments was poor, she 
should call a further conference of Local 
Government Ministers of all States. 
I also saw the Vice-Chairman of the 
Plann.ng Commis-ion in this connection. 
Although the matter had taken some¬ 
time 1 am indeed happy that such a 


conference was called at Simla on 25th, 
26th and 27th June, this year. I had 
also the honour of attending: the confer- 
snce ('ii invitation ironi the Ministry of 

Health, Government of India. 


ihe conference was attended by Local 
Government Ministers of Parts A. B, and 
C States, except Madras and Madhya 
Pradesh, whose secretaries had been 
deputed to attend There were in all 
about 28 Ministers representing the 
different States of India and it was 
really a unique occasion in the history of 
local self-government. The constitu¬ 
tion had come into force on the 26th 
January 1950, and by Art. 40 the 

States were enjoined to take steps "to 

organize village Panchayats and endow 
them with such powers and authority as 
may be necessary to enable them to 
function as units of self-government. 
Further the States have also been direct¬ 
ed to provide for free and compulsory 
education for all children until they 
complete the age of fourteen years 
(Art. 45) and to regard the raising of the 
level of nutrition and the standard of 
living of its people and the improvement 
of public health as among its primary 
duties (Art 47}. The Planning Commis¬ 
sion taking note of the above provisions 
of the constitution has given due impor¬ 
tance to the effective functioning of 


Local Bodies a pre-eminent place in the 
Second Five Year Plan. It has therefore 
been realised that though Local Govern¬ 
ment was essentially a State subject the 
Central Government had its own obliga¬ 
tions in directing and co-ordinating 
policies. In fact, the Delhi Conference 
of All-India Local Authorities had plead¬ 
ed lor the establishment of a Central 
Ministry of Local Self-Government on 
the same lines as Ministries for Health 
Agriculture etc., were established in spite 
cf their being State subjects 

The discussions at the conference were 
quite free and frank and had taken note 
of the existing conditions and the impor¬ 
tance of the problems. For two days 
two ad hoc committees deliberated and 
made useful suggestions. There were no 
formal resolutions. Ideas were conveyed 
in reports on Panchayats, and urban 
Local Bodies. Srimathi Rajkumari Amrit 

Kaur who presided over the deliberations 
was entrusted with the task of finalizing 
the reports and communicating them to 
the Planning Commission and to the 
Ministers of State Governments. The 
conference was a success, as far as deli¬ 
berations were concerned; what will be 
its effect ultimately 1 cannot say at the 
present moment. 

Addressing the conference I made it 
clear that unless the deep-rooted preju¬ 
dice that prevailed against the Local 
Bodies in the State Governments was 
removed and unless the Governments 
were piepared to part with power and 
finances, adequate to run the admini¬ 
stration successfully, nothing good was 
going to come about. I also strongly 
deprecated the habit of’the Ministers °of 
superseding the Local Bodies on one 
ground or other and advised that they 
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should adopt an attitude of an elder 
brother towards an younger brother, to 
guide them, correct them, and admonish 
them if they persisted in not improving. 

I made it clear that it is important to 
shape Local Bodies as units of Govern¬ 
ments and to equip them with adequate 
powers and finances which is their 
rightful share under the constitution. 
I also drew pointed attention to the fact 
that examiners of local accounts are 
primarily responsible for recommending 
supersession of Local Bodies and drew 
attention to the following passage of 
an eminent authority, Dr. W. A. Robson 
in his book “ Development of Local 
Government" : 

“A stale of affairs has now been 
reached when it: may be said vith- 
out exaggeration that the district 
audit system constitutes not only 
a serious menace to the freedom 
of the local electorate and to the 
authority of the democratically elect¬ 
ed local council but also a danger 
to the fundamental conception of 
ministerial responsibility on which 
our method of parliamentary 
government is supposed to depend. 

“The auditor’s duty is to exa¬ 
mine, correct and pass such accounts 
as are brought before him and that 
is all. He lias no jurisdiction to 
pass judgement on the diligence or 
wisdom of an employee of the 
council any more than he has to 
pass judgement on hvs sobriety. 
The employee is responsible for such 
things to his employers alone.” 

I cannot state what effect my observa¬ 
tions had carried but I am glad to 
mention that my line of thought had 


full support from Shri Mavlankar, tho 
Speaker of Lok Sabha, who inaugurated 
the conference. 

Shri Mavlankar had made a very 

& 

impressive, illuminating, instructive and 
thought-provoking speech. Every sen¬ 
tence of his speech was a direct hint to 
all concerned as to what was required to 
he done if Local Bodies were to progress. 
1 he villages have to be built up on 
sound foundations, their functions 
clearly defined, and their finance ade¬ 
quately augmented. Every Minister 
should keep his speech as a torch-bearer 
b< f< re him and if thev followed the advice 
h«" h so wisely tendered, we will be 
building up the foundations of a lasting 
democracy on solid grounds, and let me' 
state, that within fifteen years we shall 

mj 

have our village and city life so prosper-- 
ous that we as Indians, could be 
proud of. 

Says Shri Mavlankar “We think of 
the franchise, the elections, the repre¬ 
sentative character etc., without going 
to the consequential and essential part 
of vesting that body with powers , free- 
com, ani means to carry out its various 
responsibilities. Such an attitude or 
conduct, if I may say so, will be found 
to be on close examination, a denial of 

democracy.not only are Local Bodies 

not given full latitude, but what little «s 

given is considerably diluted with a num- 

*/ 

her of checks and counter-checks on the 
assumption that the power would tie 
abused and duties would be neglected. 
If we proceed on this assumption, then, 

I might be excused if I were to express 
my utter despair at our ever attaining 
full stature in self-government.” 

These words recalled to my mind the*, 
caustic remarks passed by another great 
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son of India, Shri Vallabhbhai Patel, 
then Chairman of the Ahmedabad 
Municipality. In his address to the 
Pnuincial Lccal Bodies Conference at 
Surat in 1935, he said : 

"It is being said that the fran¬ 
chise of the electorate has been 
enlarged and the Local Bodies have 
been given very wide powers. True. 

I accept it. But what good would 
come out of it unless arid until the 
question of local finance is settled 
first? The extension of franchise 
and widening the scope ot duties 
would be like dressing a dead 
woman." 


After referring to the absolute need for 
enlarging the local finances Shri Mav- 
lankar had wound up his speech with 
a historic remark " The real task before 
us is to create a spirit of self-govern¬ 
ment and train people to play their part 
in all walks of life as citizens of demo¬ 
cracy.” 


I)r. Kailas Nath Katju, Union Home 
Minister, made three useful suggestion?.* 
(1) all adults in the village should consti¬ 
tute the electorate and elect a few execu¬ 
tive committee members from amongst 
themselves, (2) elect a Nyaya (judicial) 
Punch and (3] form a co-operative society 


to improve their economy by marketting 
and jelling all crops and produce of 
the village. Dr. Katju said that lawyers 
and judges opposed judicial power being 
vested to Nyaya Panchavats since their 


power would proportionately be curtailed' 
and since they are unduly obsessed with 
distrust of such bodies. Similarly the 
Ministers of State Governments distrust 
their Local Bodies and find solution for 
their ills by supersession and establish¬ 
ment of an administrator’s rule viz 

one man’s rule. If this is democracy! 
then God help us! 


In conclusion I must congratulate 
Srimathi Rajkumari Amrit Kaur for the 
keen interest she had taken in the pro¬ 
gress and welfare of Local Authorities. 
She has always been enthusiastic, despite 
the halting attitude of some Local Minis¬ 
ters. She has taken a unique step in 
forming a Council of Ministers to study 
these matters. This will be a permanent 
body’ v hich will meet often and review 
the progress achieved from time to time. 
Let us wish her god-speed and success, 
in her efforts to put Local Bodies on a 
sound basis. This is a right step in the 
right direction. 


The words of Shri Mavlankar that 
Central or State Governments providing 
monies to Local Bodies are not doing 
any favour" should be constantly kept 
m mind, since progress without finances 
is a conundrum. The Government should 
realise that grants-in-aid are not doles of 


charity but are made on the principle 
that Local Bodies are discharging some 
of the essential functions devolving on 
the Governments, such as public health, 
maternity and child-welfare, housing and 
education. 



Political Consciousness in Malaya 

By HAROLD LAYCOCK 


In the first major Malayan town coun¬ 
cil election fought by political parties — 
at Seremban — more than 84 per cent 
of the electorate went to the polls; and 
in doing so the voters gave proof of a 
virile political consciousness stirring in 
the Federation. 

Capital of the rubber-growing state of 
Negri Sembilan, Seremban has a popula¬ 
tion of almost 40,000, of whom roughly 
half are over 21 years old. Of these, as 
Seremban laid plans for its first council 
election, it w r as estimated 7,000 were 
potential voters under the age, citizen¬ 
ship, residential and other qualifications 
approved by the Federation of Malaya 
authorities. 

During a three week period for regi¬ 
stration three months before polling day, 
4,294 people—Chinese, Malayas, Indians 
and others—had their names recorded 
on the electoral roll. The considerable 
margin of apparent apathy has been 
explained by one election expert as — 
" Because the entire concept and practice 
of democratic franchise are new to us ; 
and it is simply because of this that 
there are still those among us who do 
not understand the importance and 
significance of the various processes of 
democracy, who cannot appreciate that 
they must first be registered on the 
electoral roll before they can exercise 
their vote 


Publicity Campaign 

That such a reasonable figure was 
attained under there conditions had 
much to do with the vigour of the 
Information Seivices, whose State Infor¬ 
mation Officers’ teams of loudspeaker 
vans and mobile cinemas conducted an 
intensive publicity campaign demon¬ 
strating how and why to register. 

Twenty-four candidates, including one 
woman, were nominated for the three 
seats to be filled in each of four wards. 
With a leavening of independent contest¬ 
ants, they represented three parties: 
umno-mca, the new-born inter-racial 
alliance between the United Malayas 
National Organisation and the Malayan 
Chinese Association — 12 candidates; 
Labour — three; and the Progressive 
Party — one candidate. 

For a politically naive electorate and 
for individuals and parties making their 
first bids for civic fame, the campaigning 
was very lively; so much so that the 
Supervisor of Elections had to issue a 
statement asking citizens " not to be 
confused with the literature that has 
reached them. Some parties or candi¬ 
dates may inform voters that they must 
vote for certain candidates only. There 
is no must in this election.. ” 

Posters and pamphlets plastered the 
town; crowds of up to 2,000 attended 
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political meetings where many soon 
earned the most telling ways of heck- 
l *ng the speakers. 

In the midst of it all, the State Infor¬ 
mation Services launched “ Operation 
Onslaught , aimed at Keeping the voters 

the town informed of the correct 
procedure for voting. 

3,634 Voted 

On polling day, between the blasts of 

:be towns siren at eight o’clock in the 

morning and eight in the evening, 3,634 

nsited the 13 polling stations of the 

four wards to mark their three crosses 

against the names of the candid tes of 
their choice. 

Big crowds watched the counting of 
*ates in a local school hall. The umno- 
-ilcA alliance, considered bv many to 
a temporary merger of expediency 
hasten Federal elections and independ- 
222 ce* won ten of the 12 seats; a Labour 


member and an Independent took the 
other two. 


The four candidates topping the polls 
in the four wards will serve for three 
years; the four who came second will 
serve for two, and may then stand for 
re-election ; those who had third highest 
votes will be displaced, but may fight 
again, in one year’s time. 

In addition to the elected candidates, 

there are three councillors appointed by 

the Ruler-in-Council and four others ex- 

officio-the District Officer, the Senior 

Executive Engineer, the Health Officer 

and the Officer Superintending Police 
Circle 5 


Seremban town council elections were 
an important step in Malaya’s civic and 
political development, inscribed as they 
were with the healthy animosity of party 
competition against a background of 
discreet and neutral Government guid¬ 
ance on the administrative side only. 



THE ROLE OF GRAM PANCHAYATS 

• By Shri BHOLA PASWAN SHASTRI 

Minister for Local Self-Government, Gram Panchayats and 

Welfare Department, Government of Bihar 


Gram Panchayats are not new insti¬ 
tutions. They existed in ancient India 
and conducted a variety of functions. 
They undertook banking and trust busi¬ 
ness, engaged themselves in municipal 
and educational functions and decided 
cases arising in villages. They managed 
the pioperties entrusted by persons for 
construction of religious temples or 
shrines. They were powerful institutions 
and reflected the trend of decentralisa¬ 
tion of power. The decision given by 
the Panches were accepted bv all persons. 
The strength of the Panches will be 
apparent from the old adage which runs 
as follows : “Panch Paneh Parameswar.” 

With the lapse of time, however, the 
role of Panchayats decreased. There 
were civil wars during the Muslim rule 
and each small chieftain tried to usurp 
power from the ruling Kings. The ten¬ 
dency was towards centralisation and 
during those unsettled days it was not 
possible for the Panches to enforce their 
decisions. During the time of British 
rule Panchayats further lost importance. 
The opening of interior places through 
roads and railways, tendency to centra¬ 
lise power and other causes led to the 
decline of the Panchayats though their 
importance as valuable adjuncts to self- 
government was not lost sight of even 
by the Britishers. When independence 


was attained it was realised that the esta¬ 
blishment of Panchayats will be benefi- 

yJ 

cial and in Article 40 of the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution of India, 
the States have been directed to organise 

o 

Panchayats and to endow them w T ith 
powers to function effectively. Now 
every State has been taking active steps 
to form Panchayats. 

It is needless to point out that the 
Panchayats are destined to play an im¬ 
portant role in changing the condition of 
rural India. The Gram Panchayats are 
expected to be the nursery for political 
training. The Panches and the Mukhias 
are the elected representatives of the 
people and the Mukhia is liable to be re¬ 
moved from his office by a vote of no 
confidence recorded by the people. He 
forms an Executive Committee which can 
be technically called his cabinet where 
he presides. The democratic principle 
of joint and several liability is followed 
by the Mukhia and his cabinet. In 
taking important decisions, the Mukhia 
has got to get them approved by the 
public. Iu those decisions, the will of 
the public is reflected and this team 
works for the common good of the great¬ 
est number. The head of the judiciary 
of a Panchayat called the Sarpanch is 
elected by the Panches from among 
themselves who are elected by adult 
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suffrage. The principle that judiciary 
should be independent of the executive 
is followed in Gram Panchayats and the 
executive committee cannot interfere 
with the decisions given in Panchavat 
courts. The manner of election of the 
Mukhia and the Panches go to educate 
the masses in the principles of adult 
suffrage. The functioning of the cabi¬ 
net of the Mukhia educates them to 
shoulder responsibilities for the better¬ 
ment of rural conditions and thereby 
gives them an insight with the working 
of modern democratic Governments. 
These Panchayats are, therefore, nurse¬ 
ries for political training of the masses. 

Gram Panchayats act as the basic 
unit of administration and all nation¬ 
building activities in the rural areas 
should be executed through the agency 
of the Gram Panchayats. They act as 
distributors of improved quality seeds, 
fertilizers, agricultural implements and a 
variety of other things which are needed 
by the rural public for their day to day 
work. They harness local initiative in 
formulating plans and in pooling resour¬ 
ces in carrying them out. The function¬ 
aries of the Gram Panchavat are resi- 

• v 

dents of the Panchayat area and they 
are, thereiore, able to provide leadership 
to the masses, enthme them with the 
spirit of self-help and goad them to work 
hard for the betterment of their economic, 
political and social conditions. 

Gram Panchayats have been helping 
agriculture by distribution of chemical 
fertilizers, construction of compost 
pits, distribution of quality seeds 
and improved agricultural implements 


and by construction * of new irriga- 
tional sources viz., tanks, ahars. 
bunds and pynes. They have worked for 
the development of cottage industries 
providing raw materials and by organis¬ 
ing cottage industries like spinning, bee¬ 
keeping, poultry farming etc. They 
have promoted the cause of education 
by the opening of adult education centres 
and basic schools and by construction 
of new schools. They have improved 
communications to a considerable extent. 

The Panchayats have contributed 
much in reducing litigation in rural areas 
through the agency of village Kachchary. 
More than 80 per cent of the cases 
initiated in Panchayat courts ended in 
compromise in Bihar. Not only the dis¬ 
putes are settled but also the underlying 
causes of disputes are reconciled and the 
parties remain contented. The Gram 
Kachcharies reconcile two conflicting 
interests and the procedure for trial of 
cases being just and convenient to the 
parties, justice is dispended with speedily 
and cheaply. 

The Gram Panchayats are destined to 
play an important role in the years to 
come. They have already awakened the 
rural India from its deep slumber and 
now the Indian villages are pulsating 
with a new life. They have awakened 
that consciousness of the masses which 
augers for a change for the better and 
if properly harnessed the new initiative 
aroused by the Gram Panchayats in the 
minds of the people will go a long way 
in bettering the conditions in rural areas. 

Jai Hind ! 



WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION DAY 

By K. KRISHNA RAO, M. A., LL. M. (Lond.) Bar-at-law, S. J. D. (New-York) 

Legal Officer, United Nations, New-York 


The World Health Oraganization, 
one of the largest of the specialized agen¬ 
cies of the United Nations with S3 member 
States, seeks to achieve the attainment 
by all peoples of the world the highest 
possible level of health. The very fact 
that an independent organization was 
created to look after the health of the 
peoples of the world symbolizes its 
importance. Unceasingly, since it- crea¬ 
tion it has waged war against diseases 
like malaria, tuberculosis and other 
communicable diseases like plague and 
cholera, rendered professional and te¬ 
chnical training to students from educa¬ 
tional institutions, granted Fellowships, 
arranged seminars, acted as an exchange 
of information, looked after the social 
and occupational health—to mention 
only a few of its functions. Its daily 
chores include training of health workers 
of all kinds, maintaining Central Techni¬ 
cal Services comprising work in such 
fields as biological standardization, uni¬ 
fication of pharmacopoeias and collection 
and dissemination of epidemiological 
intelligence. With a meagre budget of 
4-I crcres of rupees, it acts as a guide 
and adviser to national health systems. 

The significant contribution of WHO 
is in the field of Technical Assistance 
rendered to member countries as a parti¬ 
cipating agency in the expanded Pro¬ 
gramme of Technical Assistance of the 


United Nations—one of the greatest pro¬ 
jects which the UN has been able to 
launch. At the request of the Govern¬ 
ments concerned, the WHO in collabora¬ 
tion with other specialized agencies in 
their particular fields renders technical 
assistance in the medical field. One of 
the achievements of this programme, of 
which we are the beneficiaries, is to be 
seen in Northern India. In the terrain 
which slopes off from the Himalayas 
between Nepal and Tibet, there is rich 
and fertile soil. In course of time, the 
area became water-logged and turned 
malarial. The mosquitoes killed off the 
population or made them run into the 
hills. After our Independence in 1947, 
the Government encouraged ex-Service- 
men and refugees to make their homes 
in that part of the world; but none took 
the option for fear of mosquito-bite. In 
1949, at the request of the Government 
of India, a Malarial Control Administra¬ 
tion Team started operations which was 
provided jointly by the WHO and the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. The team consisted 
of only a Greek Malarialogist and an 
English Public Health Nurse. The 
Government provided an Under-study 
National Team which would be trained 

in the art of exterminating malaria. The 
project did not involve merely medical 
problems. The tribes which lived there 
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thought that the ddt guns used for 
residua] spraying were meant not to ex¬ 
terminate the mosquitoes but themselves! 
Consequently, the problem became very 
delicate and needed all tact and patience 
one could command. The hearts of the 
inhabitants should be won first. In this 
instance, as in many others, penicillin 
and sulphur drugs rendered beneficial 
treatment for the children and prepared 
the way for the ddt guns. In a period 
of two years, 200,000 people were pro¬ 
tected from malaria. A million and a 
half of acres of fertile land, undeveloped 
because of malaria, was brought under 
cultivation as a result of this project. 

The above achievement is only one of 
the many which are repeated in every 
part of the globe. The fight of the WHO 
against T. B.—world’s greatest scourge 
in sickening, killing and maiming man¬ 
kind—has become a world fight. 


One thing should not be lost sight of % 
The Organization is there to advise, 
assist and co-ordinate. With the meagre 
resources at its command, it cannot be 
expected to remove all the ills. The 
assistance of the Governments concerned 
and above all, the people themselves 
should rise to the occasion and help the 
Organization to carry out its proclaimed 
aim of attainment by all people of the 
highest possible level of health. Without 
that willing and enthusiastic participa¬ 
tion by us, it is not passible to achieve 
that end. The celebration of this day 
once every year makes us too look back 
and assess the work done in the last 
twelve months and also serves as a 
reminder for the terrific task ahead of 
us. Won’t you, as a responsible citizen, 
join with the WHO in this fight against 
disease and make the Organization’s 
work a success ? Jai Hind! 



NURSE, THE PIONEER OF HEALTH 

By Dr. K. RANG AN AY AK AM M A 


Nursing in some form or other existed 
from the very primitive ages. Mothers 
were the first recognised nurses, as long 
as the word “Nurse” used to mean the 
taking care of the babies. 1 hen religious 
orders took this noble work in a wider 
sense meaning the relief and rehabilita¬ 
tion of the old and the invalid. It is 
mentioned in the “Atharvana Veda’ 
that one of the pre-requisites for the 
successful treatment of a patient is a 
good nurse. Again we read in the 
'‘Charaka Samhita” about the qualities 
and the qualifications required of a 
nurse. “That person alone is fit to nurse 
or attend the bedside of a patient who 
is cool-headed and pleasant in his 
demeanour, does not speak ill of any 
body; distinguished for cleanliness and 
purity, attached to the person for whom 
he is engaged ; possessed of cleverness 
and skill and imbued with kindness, 
skill in bathing the patient, in lifting 
the patient and helping him to walk. 
Cleverness, de\otedness to the patient 
and purity of mind and body are 
the four qualities of a Nurse/' How 
truly these observations are paral¬ 
lel to those qualities expected of 
a modern nurse! Gradually the zeal 
of religious workers dwindled ; we find 
undesirable, and even anti-social elements 
handling this noble work. In the Vic¬ 
torian England, for example, nursing was 
unthinkable for women of any social 
standing. Therefore it is not to be 
wondered if Florence Nightingale, the 
pioneer founder of modern nursing, had 

to face terrible opposition to take up the 

work for which she felt she was led by 


God. We owe to her all the modern 
conception of nursing. It was she who 
transformed nursing from a menial job 
to a noble profession and got a new con¬ 
ception of the status and place in society 
to the educated, trained nurse. She 
did not think that nursing meant merely 
the care of the sick and that it was 
completed when the patient left the 
hospital. She thought and even assisted 
actively in planning and developing 
district and public health nursing. This 
is what we, after a hundred years, are 
thinking about. The latest phase in the 
development of nursing, at least in 
India, is the idea of introducing public 
health nursing. 

Now coming to the many hazards 
that nurses are facing today I must 
say that the chronic over-crowding of 
hospitals, understaffing and insufficient 
equipment has lowered the standard of 
work to very undesirable level and we, 
as nurses, are striving to swim against 
this current and are strengthened by 
the support of no less than the Honoura¬ 
ble Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, our Central 
Health Minister. Under her able guid¬ 
ance and efforts I am sure, nursing in 
India will progress in great proportions, 
and ere long, reach the standards 
second to none in the world. World 
Health Organisation has indeed directly 
helped in this effort by focussing the 
attention of every one concerned with 
this all-important point, all-important 
in the sense that nursing is the main 
factor in health and through that the 
happiness of the masses all over the 
world. 



RE-ORGANISATION 


Reorganisation of Municipal Govern¬ 
ment is always a topic of absorbing 
interest to the Governments and the 
Nations. As Alexis de Tocqueville ob¬ 
served "Municipal institutions constitute 
the strength of free nations. A nation 
may establish a free government; but 
without municipal institutions it cannot 
have the spirit of liberty". 

Renascent India, in its attempt to 
build up the State structure from the 
foundations is naturally interested in 
strengthening its Local Bodies and the 
recent Simla Conference of Local Self- 
Government Ministers convened by the 

v 

Ministry of Health, Government of India, 
is an indication of an earnest attempt in 
this direction. The constitution of 
Panchayats and strengthening of urban 
Local Bodies, the relationship of Pan¬ 
chayats with District Local Boards, the 
powers, functions and administration of 
these bodies are all matters intimately 
connected with this task of reorganisa¬ 
tion. 

The Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress, the premier political 
organisation of the country, is also 
seized of this important question and a 
committee appointed to study this ques¬ 
tion has submitted its report recommend¬ 
ing the strengthening of the basic unit 
of administration, viz., the Panchayat. 

The Home Minister of India, Shri 
K. N. Katju, wants to vest judicial 


powers in village Panchayats, and this 
attempt has kicked up a haronet’s nest 
of controversy. 

The Planning Commission has also 
taken note of the changed context of 
things aqd is providing larger funds for 
both urban and rural development in 
the next Five Year Plan. The Union 
Finance Minister, Shri C. D. Deshmukh, 
has also expressed the view that urban 
development has not received sufficient 
attention in the first Plan and assured 
that enough funds will be made available 
in the next Plan period. 

The Taxation Enquiry Commission 
appointed by the Government of India 
is also busy preparing its report on the 
question of taxation in general and local 
taxation in particular. 

All these are trends in the right direc¬ 
tion and indicate the anxious travail a 
nation has necessarily to go through in 
the initial stages. The vastness of the 
country and its poverty, the illiteracy 
of the masses, the long neglected condi¬ 
tion of the villages and towns, the 
paucity of trained personnel and techni¬ 
cal help, the general apathy of the 
common man are all hurdles to be crossed 
in the initial stages, as any other 
nation, and there can be no room for 
despair, apathy or complascence. 

If decentralization of powers and 
resources is accepted as the underlying 
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principle that should guide our effort, 
then the present frame of Administration 
should be altered both structurally and 
functionally. The present day concen¬ 
tration of power in the State Govern¬ 
ments, the meagre finance allowed to 
trickle through the sieve of State ex¬ 
chequer, and the constant interference of 
State Governments in the day-to-day 
administration have stultified progress 
and rendered these bodies ineffective. 
The famous saying of John Stuart Mill 
that it is more important to be self- 
governed than well-governed should be 
kept in view in tackling the question of 
reorganisation. 

Inaugurating the first Andhra State 
Conference of Municipal Chairmen at 
Nellore on 13th June 1954 Shri Timma- 
reddy, Minister for Local Government, 
admitted that there was much scope for 
improvement in the relations between 
the State and Local Authorities and 
advised the Chamber of Chairmen to 
examine the whole question in detail and 
suggest practicable amendments to the 
statute and the various Government 
Orders which he could implement. 
Thus the youngest State, Andhra, has 
inaugurated a new phase in the State- 
Local-Government relations and it is 
fervently hoped that this initial begin¬ 
ning will forge further links in co-opera¬ 
tion and that Andhra will lead the 
country in this unbeaten track. 

• •• ••• • • • 

It is heartening to note that even in 
England, considered to be the mother 
of democracy, this problem of re-orga¬ 
nisation is engaging the attention of the 
Government, Municipal Associations 
and the nation. A long questionnaire 


has been issued and answers have been 
submitted by Local Authority Associa¬ 
tion and individuals. Commenting on 
the apathy of the common man in these 
matters, the'Municipal Review'of London 
which is the mouth-piece of the Associa¬ 
tion of the Municipal Corporations in 
England aptly observes: 

“It is a pity that the public do 
not realise how much they are 
effected by the form which Local 
Government takes, or understand 
that one-tier Government brings 
the electorate much near to their 
chosen representatives than the 
two-tier pattern where, in the 
nature of things, the upper-tier is 
much more remote. A close relation¬ 
ship between the electorate and 
their representatives is essential to 
democratic Government...There is 
no doubt that this is the real issue: 
it is not a dispute between Associa¬ 
tions or between Boroughs and 
County Councils, but whether or 
not Local Government should be 
Local”. 

The Association of Municipal Corpo¬ 
rations laid stress on the fact that func¬ 
tions, structure and finance should be 
considered com; rehendvely and that 
adequate financial resources should be 
provided since no re-organisation can be 
effective unless this essential ingredient 
is taken note of. 

“Over far too long a period Central 
Government has taken powers away 
from Local Authorities, or readjusted 
those powers on the plea that the 
administrative units were r.ot effective 
for the function under review. At the 
same time successive administrations, 
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have refrained from the essential re¬ 
modelling of the structure which could 

only be undertaken by the Government 
of the day.” 

The Minister for Housing and Local 
Government, Mr. Macmillan, speaking in 
the House of Commons on March 18, 
assured the house “that it will be possible 
for a statement of the Government’s in¬ 
tentions one-way or another to be made 
early.” 


The same question of re-organisation 
is also engaging the attention of the 
public and the Government of Australia. 
In the recent Tasmanian Municipal 
Conference. Alderman A. R. Park, Lord 
Mayor of Hobart, questioned the ability 
of councils to cope with the demands of 
a modern society especially in the field 
of communications. Mr. Robert Cosgrove, 
Premier of Tasmania opening the confe¬ 
rence admitted that as greater develop¬ 
ment took place, people ask their 
Municipal Councils for essential works 
such as roads, water, sewerage and 
drainage, which were however held up 
for shortage of funds. Some interesting 
suggestions were made in the course of 
the conference, and Warden Page of New 
Norfolk claimed that to secure equitable 
distribution of taxation, a tax on adult 
population should be levied. This tax 
which is the nearest analogue to the 
Capitation tax” in our constitution 
has been decried as impracticable and 
obnoxious by Shri I. D. Jalan, Local 
Self-Government Minister of West Bengal, 
who spiritedly retorted in the West 
Bengal Assembly “Capitation tax! Do 
you want a Jijia fax? I think that will 
be most heartless.” 


But one outstanding feature of this 
all-absorbing discussion was that Prime 
Minister Menzis of Australia, in his 
policy speech in the Commonwealth 
Legislature declared that the Govern¬ 
ment will at once review its road policy 

and pay a road grant of 25 million 
pounds in the year 1954-55. Dr. H. V. 

Evatt, Leader of the Opposition, heartily 
supported this move nnd said "Labour is 
pledged to allocate the full proceeds of 
the petrol tax—this year estimated at 
29 million pounds to the States and 
Local Governing Bodies for road pur¬ 
poses . This is a classic example of the 
results achieved by a liaison with the 
Commonwealth Government through 
the Australian Council of Local Govern¬ 
ment Associations and the pressure the 
latter body has successfully brought to 
bear on the Federal Government. 

This has also a moral for Federal India 
where the Governments appropriate the 
entire proceeds of the motor vehicles tax 
and the petrol tax. The Federation of 
All-India Local Authorities has brought 
out this aspect in their Memorandum to 
the Taxation Enquiry Commission and 
urged equitable allocation of these funds 
to the Local Bodies. It remains to be 
seen how far the attempt bears fruit. 

••• 

This problem is also engaging the 
attention of leaders of public opinion in 
America. Charles 5 . Rhvne, General 
Counsel of the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officials writing in “The 
Daily Bond Buyer ” of New York 
observes, that inadequacy of finance is 
at the root of the failure of the Local 
Government to rise equal to the demands 
of its citizens. "Denial of Home Rule, 
and State usurpation of Local powers 
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and sources of revenue leave cities legal¬ 
ly and financially incapable of proper 
solutions of many pressing problems". 
The development of direct Federal- 
Local relations in recent years has been 
an outstanding development in America 
and today Local Bodies are looking up 
to Federal assistance in more ways than 
to State assistance. The Hoover and 
Inter-Governmental Commissions are now 
delving into the relative sources of in¬ 


come to the three-tier-State structure— 
the Federal, State and Local and the 
inter-relationship between the three tiers. 

This review of Modern trends in Local 
Government in the free countries of the 
world discloses that the problems are 
fundamentally the same though their 
scope and import vary, from country to 
country, depending on the measure of 
advance that his already been achieved. 


Legal 


U. P. Measure for Abating Sound Nuisance 


Sound nuisance has of late assumed 
grave proportions and it is not unusual to 
see in our cities and towns various 
contrivances blaring out indifferent music, 
advertisements, news etc., in season 
and out of season. The loud-speaker has 
become an object of grave misuse and 
exploitation and today it threatens the 
peace and tranquillity of the citizens and 
had become a public nuisance and a 
menace. Educational institutions, hos¬ 
pitals, public offices, parks and public 
streets have all become the victims of 
this contrivance and no precinct or hour 
is safe from this ever-growing menace. 

On receipt of numerous complaints 
from the public, the Uttar Pradesh 
Government have decided to amend the 
model bye-laws for the control and regu¬ 
lation of loud-speakers and mechanical 
sound devices. It would be interesting 

O 

to note in this connection that such a 
regulation of sound trucks and devices 
has been invalidated by the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America 
in the decision Saia Vs. People of the 
State of New York (68 Sup. Ct. 1148) 

The Defendant had been given a per¬ 
mit to use his sound truck in the public 
park under Lockport Ordinance. But 
his application for renewal was rejected 
and he was convicted for violation of the 
ordinance. Section 2 of the Ordinance 
read as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful for any 
person to maintain and operate in 
any building, or on any premises or 
on any automobile, motor truck or 
other motor vehicle, any radio 
device, mechanical device, or loud¬ 


speaker or any device of any kind 
whereby the sound therefrom is 
caused directly upon the streets and 
public places and where such device 
is maintained for advertising pur¬ 
poses or for the purpose of attract¬ 
ing the attention of the passing 
public, or which is so placed and 
operated that the sounds coming 
therefrom can be heard to the annoy¬ 
ance or inconvenience of travellers 
upon any street or public place or 
of persons in neighbouring premises.” 

Section 3 authorised the issue of license 
by the Chief of Police for the dissemina¬ 
tion thiongh radio or loud-speakers, 
items of news, matters of public concern 
and athletic activities. The Supreme 
Court of United States of America, 
divided five to four, has held that the 
provisions of the Ordinance were un¬ 
constitutional as imposing a previous, 
restraint on the freedom of speech in 
violation of the first amendment, which 
is protected against State encroachment 
under the 14th amendment. Mr. Justice 
Douglas delivering the majority opinion 
observed as follows: 

“To use a loud-speaker or ampli¬ 
fier one has to get a permit from 
the Chief of Police. There are no 
standards prescribed for the exercise 
of his discretion. The statute is not 
narrowly drawn to regulate the 
hours or places of use of loud-speak¬ 
ers or the volume of sound (the 
decibels) to which they may be 
adjusted... 77 /e right to he heard is 
placed in the uncontrolled discretion 
of the Chief of the Police. He stands 
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athwart the chanals of communica¬ 
tion as an obstruction which can be 
removed only after criminal trial 
and conviction and lengthy appeal. 

A more effective previous restraint 
is difficult to imagine. Unless we 
are to retreat from the firm position 
we have taken in the past, we must 
give freedom of speech in this case 
the same preferred treatment that 
we gave freedom of religion in the 
Cantwell case (310 U. S. 296), free¬ 
dom of Press in the Griffin case 
(303 U. S. 444) and freedom of 
speech and assembly in the Hague 
case (307 U. S. 496).” 

The learned judge treated the right 
of speech on the same footing as speak¬ 
ing through a microphone or amplifier 
and extended the fundamental right of 
speech guaranteed by the Constitution 
to a right to speak through an amplifier. 

Justice Jackson in his dissenting 
judgement caustically sums up the effect 
of the majority judgement as follows: 


" What the court is holding, is 
that the Constitution of the United 
States forbids a city to require a 
permit for a private person to erect, 
in its streets, parks and public 
places, a temporary public address 
system, which certainly has poten¬ 
tialities of annoyance and even 
injury to paik patrons if carelessly 
handled. It was for setting up this 
system of microphone, wires and 
sound truck without a permit, that 
this appellant was convicted — it 
was not for speaking. 


“ It is astonishing news to me if 
the Constitution prohibits a munici¬ 


pality from policing, controlling or 
forbidding creation of such equip¬ 
ment by a private party in a public 
park. Certainly precautions against 
annoyance or injury from operation 
of such devices are not only appro¬ 
priate, but I should think a duty 
of the city in supervising such 

public premises.I think it is a 

startling perversion of the Constitu¬ 
tion to say that it wrests away from 
the States and their subdivisions all 
control of the public property, so 
that they cannot regulate or prohi¬ 
bit the irresponsible introduction of 
contrivances of this sort into public 
places. " 

This decision of Mr. Justice Douglas 
delivered on June 7th 194S was followed, 
though reluctantly, as an authority in 
subsequent cases. 

It is well known that the Fundamental 
Rights Chapter in the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion has been modelled on the American 
Constitution and Article 19 bears a 
perilously close resemblance to the first 
amendment and runs the grave risk of a 
similar interpretation bv our Courts of 
Law. Hence it may be pertinent to 
point out that th<* National Clearing¬ 
house of Municipal L* gal Information 
(NIMLO) has devised model bye-laws 
regulating the control of sound and 
mechanical devices which is worth study¬ 
ing. The main emphasis is laid on 
removing the previous restraint clause 
from any such regulation to take it out 
of the dictum of Mr. Justice Douglas. 
The Model Ordinance having been 
devised by legal experts of America 
after the Saia case, deserves close 
attention. 
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R. AHMED 

MINISTER FOR AGRICULTURE & CO-OPERATION 
GOVERNMENT OF WEST BENGAL 

Calcutta, May 31, 1954 

I am glad to learn that the Federation of All-India Local 
Authorities are going to publish a quarterly magazine, " Local 
Government I wish the Journal a long and useful life. 


R. AHMED 



S, S. RAMASWAMI PADAYATCHI 

MINIS i BR FOR LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS 

July 13, 1954 

Glad to learn that the Federation of All-India Local Authori¬ 
ties is shortly publishing a Journal “ Local Government ”. I wish 
-the enterprise all success. 


S. S. RAMASWAMI PADAYATCHI 
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MESSAGES 


I. D. J A L A N 

MINISTER. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. WEST BENGAL 

Calcutta, May 28, 1954 


lam glad that the Institution has decided to start a quarter¬ 
ly journal "Local Government". It is expected to be a forum 
for exchange of ideas in the field of local administration and to 
formulate opinion of experts on problems with which local bodies 
are concerned. It is hoped that the journal will contribute to 
the solution of the problems facing the local bodies in India. 
The finances as well as the administration of these bodies require 
a thorough overhauling. The institutions of Panchayats in the 
country and the importance which is being attached to these 
institutions in the political circles are sure to put the problem of 
local bodies in the forefront of the political problems of our 
country. This journal, I hope, will help in the solution of such 
problems. I wish the journal success. 


I. D. JALAN 


t 
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JAGAT NARAIN 

EDUCATION MINISTER, PUNJAB 

Jullundur, June 4, 1954 


After the dawn of freedom, Government is doing its best to 
establish true lok raj in the country. We are taking long strides 
towards decentralisation of machinery of local Government admini- 
stration-be they Panchayats, District Boards, Municipalities or 
Corporations. Only thus can we realize the dream of Bapu who 
believed in the dictum, “That State is the best which is least 
governed . Let me hope that your journal plays an important 
role in setting up healthy conventions in local Government 
administration and thus further the cause of the people and demo, 
cracy. It will also serve as a forum for ventilating the grievances 
of a vast number of employees of the local bodies. 

I send my hearty greetings to you on this auspicious occasion. 


JAGAT NARAIN 





MESSAGES 



NABA KRISHNA CHAUDHARY 

CHIEF MINISTER 

ORISSA 

I wish the Journal all success. 

NABA KRISHNA CHAUDHARY 
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RAM KARAN JOSH I 

LAEOUR MINISTER 

RAJASTHAN 
July 17, 1954 

I am happy to note that the Federation of All-India Local 
Authorities is bringing out a Journal by name " Local Govern¬ 
ment”. I am sure that this Journal would serve well the cause 
©f Local Self-Government in the country because, if properly 
edited with useful matters for spreading the knowledge and utility 
of Local Self-Government, it will go a long way to acquire 
appreciation from all parts of the country. 


% 


RAM KARAN JOSHI 


Panchayats vis-a-vis 

The principal source of revenue for 
Tstrict Local Boards is a cess known as 
Local Fund Cess , levied on the annual 
rental value of land, which term varies 
from full assessment plus water rate in 
Madras, to twice the land revenue 
payable in Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. 
The rate of cess also varies from half- 
anna per rupee of the annual value of 
land in West Bengal (there known as 
roads, public works and education 
cess) to three annas in the rupee in 
Bombay. The net proceeds of this cess 
in India in 1946— 47 was estimated at 
Ks. 5*22,28,921 as against a total income 
of Rs. i 5 o 5 » 3 C 309 and in certain provin¬ 
ces the ratio of land cess income to the 
total district boards’ income was well 
over 50 per cent. In Madras, cess is 
collected at annas 2 in the rupee of 
land revenue. Of the cess so collected 
i is credited to the Panchayats. 

The Madras Local Boards Act, XIV 
of 1920, governs the constitution, func¬ 
tions and powers of District Boards in 
the State and also governed the constitu¬ 
tion and functions of village Panchayats 

prior to the passing of the Pancha¬ 
yats Act. 

Under Section 75 of the Madras Local 
Boards Act, the District Board could 
also levy profession tax and house tax 
only, provided that such tax was in force 
in any particular area prior to 1st of 
April 1930. But the Panchayat had the 
power of levying any such tax in the 


District Local Boards 

Panchayat area. This would show, that 
the exclusive source of revenue for 

District Boards was only land cess and 
the remaining income was made up of 
Government grants and licence fee. 

With the cess so levied, the District 
Board was under an obligation to run 
schools, elementary and secondary, to 
maintain hospitals, to construct inter- 
district roads and communications 
culverts and bridges, sink wells and in 
general contribute to everything neces¬ 
sary for the improvement of agriculture, 
public health, communications etc. 

It may be mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion that some of the District Boards, in 
the Madias State were getting an annual 
income of between 60 to 80 lacs of rupees 
and in the initial stages educated and 
experienced presidents were handling 
the funds with circumspection and care. 

With the framing of the Indian Con¬ 
stitution the development and organisa¬ 
tion of village Panchayat became the 
primary obligation of the State (Art. 40) 
and in pursuance of this objective, 
Madras Village Panchayats Act No. X 
of 1950 was passed by the Madras Legis¬ 
lature. Under the scheme of the Act a 
Panchayat was created for every village 
with a population of 500 and more and 
groups of contiguous villages with a 
population of less than 500 were also 
constituted as a single Panchayat. Those 
with an estimated population of 5000 
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and over and getting an annual income 
of Rs. 10,000 were classified as Class 
I Panchayats; and the rest as Class II 
Panchayats. In Class I Panchayats the 
appointment of a whole-time Executive 
Officer with statutory powers was made 
compulsory, while in Class II Panchayats 
the President is also the Executive 
Officer. The Panchayats can levy and 
collect profession tax, house tax, 
vehicles tax, duty on transfers of im¬ 
movable property at a rate not exceed¬ 
ing 5 per cent of the value, in addition 
to land cess at the rate of 3 pies in a 
rupee of the annual rental value of 
‘'occupied lands in the village”; tax on 
agricultural land, fee on commercial 
crops bought and sold in the village, 
and other licence fee. In addition all 

Panchayats are entitled to receive ] of 
- * 

the land cess received b} the District 
Boards, under Section 78 Madras Local 
Boards Acf. Class II Panchayats are 

j 

also paid grants on the basis of popula¬ 
tion from out of a pool created by con¬ 
tributing 12-1 per cent of the total land 
revenue and water tax collected in the 
State. Pilgrim tax, tolls, assessment 
on service Inarns resumed by Govern¬ 
ment and fines imposed under the Pan- 
chayat Act are also credited to the 
revenue of the village Panchayat. The 
District Board is also under an obliga¬ 
tion to pay contribution to Panchayats 
in respect of (a) markets (b) ferries 
managed by the District Boards and 
(c) elementary schools. 

Thus it will be seen that the finances 
of the District Boards are very much 
depleted by the enactment of Village 
Panchayats Act and the constitution of 
Panchayats. It will be remembered that 
similar legislation was passed in Punjab 


in 1950, by U.P. Panchayat Raj Act, 1947, 
Bihar Panchayat Raj Act VII of 1948, 
Gram Panchayats Act XV of 1948 and 
Assam Act XXVII of 1948 and Madhya 
Pradesh has even gone further and 
had constituted Goan Panchayats for 
administrative areas formerly govern¬ 
ed by Central Provinces and Birar 
Local Boards Act. These administra¬ 
tive areas are only parts of a district 
and Goan Sabhas are designed to bring 
about co-ordination in respect of inter¬ 
district communications, public health, 
maternity and child welfare, education 
etc. 

Similar measures are now under the 
contemplation of governments of Andhra, 
Madras, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. The 
reasons for the proposed re-organisation 
are given as hereunder: 

(1) With the constitution of Pancha¬ 
yats on an extensive scale with autonom¬ 
ous powers, the need for a separate district 
agency except for purposes of co-ordina¬ 
tion, has been obviated. 

(2) Duplicate machinery with parallel 
powers of taxation will be oppressive 
under a federal set up where the citizens 
have already to pay three types of 
taxes (viz) 

[a] Federal Tax 

[b] State Tax 

, [c] Local Tax 

(3) Administratively also decentrali¬ 
zation of powers and functions obviates 
the necessity for an over-all body with 
parallel governmental powers. 

(4) The personnel of District Boards 
has been far from satisfactory. These 
persons had to handle huge funds run- 
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nm S u F i ° 60 to So lacs of rupees per 
year and it cannot be said that the 
funds have been handled with circum¬ 
spection and care. Secondary schools 
have been opened for every few miles in 
Andhra and not only has education been 
brought into disrepute but also this has 
constituted a heavy drain on the local 
fund finances. The Andhra Government 
had to face an unexpected situation in 
this regard and had so far advanced 
over 75 lacs to these boards within the 
six months of the creation of the State, 
to balance the budgets of these bodies, 
and to pay the salaries of their staff. 

(5) The absence of Executive Officers 
for District Boards and vesting of com¬ 
plete authority in the Presidents is aBo 
mentioned as a cause for the present 
plight of their finances. 

(6) Too many elections are a costly 
luxury for an impoverished country like 
India and there is no convenience or 
principle in holding repeated elections 
fer both Panchayats and District Boards. 

But the question still remains as to 
how the co-ordinated and large scale 
services now rendered by the District 
Boards can hereafter be discharged. 
Inter-State roads have been taken over 
by Central Government as National 
Highways and the State Government 
have also taken over important roads in 
the district under the management of 
State Highways Department. Therefore, 
it is suggested that the agency of an 
indirectly elected body, elected by the 
different Panchayats of an aiea or 


district can very well discharge the func¬ 
tions now devolving on the District 
Boards. This method, it is assumed, will 

have the double advantage of avoiding 

multifarious elections, while at the same 
time assuring the continued interest of 
local 1 epiesentatives in handling com¬ 
mon problems. The District Health 
Officer. Engineer and Medical Officer may 
also be co-opted into the statutory body 
or may be constituted as an advisory 
board with specific functions. Each 
Panchayat may be asked to contribute 
25 percent cf die revenues for maintain- 
ing common services and large scale 
operations. 

Measures similar to these are in the 
contemplation of the Andhra Govern¬ 
ment and the Inspector of Local Boards 
and Municipal Councils has prepared a 
comprehensive scheme in this regard. It 
is learnt that the conference of Local 
Administration Ministers held at Simla 
in the last week of June, has decided 
not to completely do away with the 
District Boards and the Andhra Govern¬ 
ment are therefore awaiting communica¬ 
tion of the decisions for taking a definite 
attitude in the matter. 

The consensus of opinion seems to be 
that the District Local Boards are 
indispensable and cannot be abolished 
without finding a suitable machinery to 
substitute them, and it is always desira¬ 
ble to have a common basic structure of 
administration throughout the land, 
though details may vary from State to 
State according to the local conditions. 



CONSOLIDATION vs. DECENTRALIZATION 


The size of an economic local govern¬ 
ment which is viable, and yet not un¬ 
wieldy, is an absorbing topic of interest. 
Shri Mavlankar addressing the Simla 
Conference of Local Self-Government 
Ministers opined that the unit of self- 
government should be as compact as 
possible. The Conference itself seems to 
have taken the view that the ward in a 
municipal area should be taken as a 
basic unit. 

The Americans, believing as they do, 
in big business and in doing things on 
ai: ambitious scale, have followed the 
principle of consolidation to the logical 
conclusion. New York City of today 
ib the result of consolidation of over a 
hundred Local Government Units and 
s’ ill there is an agitation that the bounda¬ 
ries of the city should be further ex¬ 
truded. But even there, consolidation 
was felt to be a solu'ion of dubious 
benefit and an amendment to the State 
Constitution adopted in 1927 prohibited 
annexation by a city of any territory 
against the latter's will. This measure 
had put a stop to the forcible annexa¬ 
tions which made the New York City 
consolidation of 1898 possible. But still, 
Greater New York with its 12 million 
population and over i| lacs employees 
on its pay-roll is a much larger and 
powerful unit than New York State 
itself. 

In India Greater Bombay and Cal¬ 
cutta city stand out as outstanding 


models of City States Delhi, the Capital 
of India, is divided into several distinct 
units consisting of Old Delhi, New Delhi, 
Civil Lines, Cantonment, and the recent 
additions af West and South Delhi 
Municipal Committees, on the model of 
London city which is administered on a 
decentralised system of government. As 
against this there is a movement to 
consolidate the cities of Hyderabad and 
Secunderabad. 

Mr. Robert Cosgrove, Premier of Tas¬ 
mania (Australia) opening a recent 
Municipal Conference in Hobart City 
commented on the high administrative 
expense rare of several municipalities in 
Australia but expressed that the question 
of municipal boundaries was primarily 
the concern of tl e municipal bodies 
themselves. Commenting on this remark 
the “Australian Municipal Journal" 
States: 

“In the field of practical politics, 
it has been shown over and over 
again that when an area reaches a 
certain stage, its administration 
becomes unwieldy and co>tly, and 
consequently uneconomical. Per 
capita cost of Ne.v York with its 
centralised administration, is almost 
double that of London, which is 
administered on a decentralized 
Borough system. Again in New 
South Wales, where the Govern- 
ment amalgamated a mmioer 
Councils, many practical Local, 
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Government men have expressed 
the view that the economic advan¬ 
tages have not materialized, whilst 
the amalgamated areas have proved 
too big and unwieldy.” 

Experience suggests that a mean 
should be struck between these diverg¬ 
ing views and while ensuring a “Recep¬ 
tive Administration” at the local level, 


the activities of the various units should 
be co-ordinated for yielding more fruitful 
results in achieving overall schemes and 
objects, and avoiding overlapping taxa¬ 
tion. This can best be achieved under 
a system of planned development, taking 
local, geographical, economic and adminis-r 
trative factors into consideration. 


FUTURE OF DISTRICT BOARDS 

The consensus of opinion in the Committee was that there should be an inter¬ 
mediary unit of self-government between the Panchavats and the State. The 
functions of this unit would be 

(1) to co-ordinate and supervise the work of Panchayats and foster 
their growth, and 

(ii) to perform original functions in the unit area which cannot be 
performed at the Panchayat level. 

T ? 6 should not interfere vv ith the basic functions of the Panchayats. The 
unit should have powers to raise revenue. The unit should be constuted mainly by 

indirect elections with members of the Panchayats serving as an electoral college. Some 

members elected by direct election might also be introduced if the State Government 

found it necessary. A section of the Committee, however, was of the view that 

units should be constituted mainly by direct election. It was recommended that the 

State Government and the local bodies (intermediary units of self-government) should 

iscuss and settle the functions that could be decentralised and entrusted to these 
local self-government units. 


Findings of Simla Conference of L. S. G. Ministers 



PUBLIC RELATIONS 




Local self-governments thrive mainly 
on public opinion. Every minute of the 
day they have to come to grips with 
some problem or other concerning the 
daily routine and comfort of its citizens. 
From early morning when he wakes up 
till late in the night' when he goes to bed 
the citizen has to depend on his Munici¬ 
pal Government for the water he drinks, 
for the purity of the air he breathes, 
for the safety of the road he takes for 
his communication and comfort, and for 
the illumination that lights up the 
streets and the cozy corner of his 
home. 

Publicity for Local Government has 
acquired such intimate importance that 
a Committee was appointed in England 
in the year 1946 to go into this question 
and the committee had submitted its 
final report in the year 1950. But by 
and large, the meihods of publicity have 
necessarily to vary from place to place 
and a Local Authority has to take into 
account the needs and tastes of its local 
citizens. 

To what end the publicity should 
be aimed is aptly answered by Mr. Harry 
Bann as follows: 

“ Above all, I suggest, to make 
itself more useful in all its capaci¬ 
ties to its public to induce that 
public to make better use of its 
services, and to ensure that this 
public knows where to go for infor¬ 


mation. and whom to consult. The 
information centre is, of course, the 
ideal solution but any other method 
which can help to achieve these 
desired objects is surely worthy of 
attention. ’’ 

The Huddersfield “Weekly Exami¬ 
ner” has followed a novel and interesting 
method of featuring local news with 
picture presentation on its front page 
under the caption “ Presenting Your 
Town ” This series became extremely 
popular on account of the local interest 
it had created and the unstinted co-ope¬ 
ration from every department of the 
municipality. 

In the words of Madison “ A Popular 
Government without popular informa¬ 
tion, or the means of acquiring it, is but 
a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or 
perhaps, both. Knowledge will forever 
govern ignorance; and a people who 
mean to be their own governors must 
arm themselves with the power which 
knowledge gives." 

Karl Detzer, the famous newspaper 
columnist, writing in the 'National Mu¬ 
nicipal Review’ gives interesting account 
of how Milwaukee City Administration 
teaches its servants and employees 
“How to deal pleasantly and efficiently 
with the public and with one another. 

In six years, over a thousand munici¬ 
pal workers have been trained in what 
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is termed by him as the "Charm School", 
the brain child of Mayor Frank Pzeidler 
with William F. Rasche, Director of 
Vocational School as his principal advi¬ 
ser, and Miss Evelyn Shaw as the 
principal teacher. He has started regular 
classes for his employees in public rela¬ 
tions which has yielded astounding 
devidends. 

But such results have been achieved 
in very few places though public rela¬ 
tions has become a favourite subject of 
discussion by Local Authorities. A few 
have appointed Public Relations Officers 
and have taken steps to induce the 
ordinary citizen to take an abiding 
interest in local affairs. 

But even in an advanced country like 
England the interest that has been 
roused in local matters has been so 
negligible that in the recent municipal 
elections the p r rcentage of voters that 
had participated had registered a sharp 
fall. Commenting on this aspect “1 he 
Municipal Review' of London remarks: 

"The most important medium for the 
expression of public views on public 
affairs is still the local press. Has eveiy- 
thing been don* to ensure that they are 
given items of real news value or do 
Local Authorities still cling to the view 
that nothing must be disclosed until the 
next monthly meeting of the Council? 

"There is obviously plenty of room 
for improvement in the relations between 
Local Authorities and the local Press. 
Could a greater effort be made, not only 
to explain what is being done but also why 
it is being done? When heavy expenditure 

is incurred, does any one take the trou¬ 
ble to tell the public what would happen 


otherwise ? Reports of Council meetings 
so often seem to record differences of 
view on matters of minor importance 
but few adequate explanations of public 
works in which the council are actively 
engaged. 

" Does the Chairman of a Committee 
in presenting his report, think only in 
terms of his colleagues around the coun¬ 
cil chamber, who are familiar with the 
details of council procedure, or has he 
in mind the larger public who knew little 
of the details, but who would really like 
to know what is going ? Is party strife 
carried to such a length at council 
meetings that the public have become 
tired of the reports of bickerings which 

appear in the local Press?.Are the 

public yet sufficiently familiar with, for 
example, the extent of expenditure on 
education, the way in which the money 
is spent, and how the expenditure of a 
Local Authority so often depends upon 
policy decided nationally?" 

These and many other important 
factors in public relations require to be 
more closely examined and kept in view 
by Local Authorities if they wish to 
keep their electors better informed and 
more willing to c '-operate in the Govern¬ 
ment of their own accord. As Roger 
A. Freeman puts it: 

"What the public put into State 
Government is taxes; what it gets back 
is not expenditure but services. Service 
to people is the ultimate purpose of 
Government; and people are more interest¬ 
ed in people than in anything else." 

In presenting figures and facts to the 
electorate pains should be taken to 
present them in a manner understandable 
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to the common hard-pressed citizen. 
Budgets are usually bulky and complex 
documents and attention should be paid 
to make them meaningful to the average 
citizen. Maintenance of a Public Rela¬ 
tions Officer or running of a monthly 
journal may be beyond the capacity of 
most of our Local Bodies, but surely, 
taking the local Press into absolute 
confidence and getting their co-operation 
in the effort could not be an insuperable 
problem. 

• •• ••• 

Chicago Celebrates Citizenship Week 

Chicago celebrated its "Citizenship 
Week” under orders of Mayor Martin 
H. Kannelly, from April 5th to 12th. 
A series of public events designed to 
stimulate better understanding of the 
duties of citizenship was sponsored. 
Meetings were held in Churches, schools, 
clubs etc., and citizens’ pledge was taken 

"I will vote in every election”. 

"I will know my community and its 
Government...” 


"I will seek no special services or 
privileges.” 

"I will respect the rights of my fellow- 
man” 

••• ••• ••• 

University Community Co-operation 

At its annual meeting, the New York 
State Citizens’ Council adopted a Univer¬ 
sity Community Co-operation project, 
which would attempt to find the answers 
to such questions as these: 

How much and in what ways do 
colleges serve communities ? 

How well are they preparing 
students for active participation in 
community affairs ? 

The association of Colleges and Uni¬ 
versities of the State of New York and 
the State University will supply funds 
for a preliminary study and work closely 
to the council. 

—From "National Municipal Review” 
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Dr. M. CHANNA REDDY 


MINISTER FOR SUPPLY (FOOD) & AGRICULTURE 

HYDERABAD 
28 th May 1954 


I am glad to know that the All-India Federation of Local 
Authorities has decided to start a quarterly Journal, “Local 
Government”. Local bodies are in fact direct democracy in 
action and are, therefore, the foundation of indirect democracy 
at the top. Our Constitution envisages a Republican structure 
of democracy of which the Parliament is the apex and the 
Panchayats the base and it has also categorically laid down in 
Article 40, as one of its directive principles of State policy, that 
the State shall take steps to organise village Panchayats and 
endow them with such powers and authority as may be necessary 
to enable them to function as units of self-government. The First 
Five Year- Plan has also recognised the importance of local bodies 
m the formulation and implementation of development program¬ 
mes and has stated “ Local self-governing bodies have thus a 
vital part to play in the field of development. We consider that the 
general direction of policy should be to encourage them and assist 
them in assuming responsibility for as large a portion of the 
administrative and social services within their areas as may be 
possible......For carrying out development programmes in any 

area, it is essential to associate a number of non-officials. The 

nucleus of non-official representation should be provided by persons 
elected to local bodies 

From the above it is evident that efforts are being made on 
all sides to revive these time-honoured institutions of ancient India 
which served as the very back-bone of our country throughout 
her chequered history of invasions and convulsions till the advent 
of British rule in India. Your Journal is one such effort to focus 
attention on local administration and to tackle the manifold 
problems that it is facing at present, so that they may emerge as 
efficient basic units of administration and as nurseries of local 
talent. I heartily welcome this new Journal and wish it many 
years of meritorious service to the cause of local administration. 


M. Channa Reddy 
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MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION OF VICTORIA 

MELBOURNE, C. I. 

2nd July, 1954 


I am delighted to send greetings from the Municipal Associa¬ 
tion of Victoria to the Federation of All-India Local Authorities 
on the occasion of your decision to publish a quarterly Journal, 
"Local Government”, with the object of disseminating information 
on the working of Municipal Government in India and abroad. 

As part of the Commonwealth, I and members of the Execu¬ 
tive of this Association enthusiastically share the philosophy which 
motivates your Federation to enter the Local Government 
publication field. The encouragement of Government at the local 
level is part of our common outlook. 

I am sure your Journal will gain strength as time goes by, 
with the result that, in addition to informing the minds of those 
in Local Government, you will encourage greater and greater 
citizen participation by the Indian people in their system of 
Government. * 

In this modern world informed minds are essential if we are 
to solve the problem of Government at the various levels. To this 
end your Federation’s decision to publish a Journal merits our 

approbation. 

My best wishes go to you and may your venture be successful 
and instructive to those whom you have the honour to serve. 

T. H. GRIGG 


PRESIDENT 


Serving 


Councilman Learns His Job 

on councils is a headache, says novice politician, but worth 
it if our local governments are to be preserved. 

By Dr. M. NELSON McGEARY* 


ou won’t be worth much on the 

town council for the first two years. It 

will take you that long to learn the 
job.” 

Such was one comment offered to the 
writer when he won a council seat in the 
municipal election of 1951 and began 

practicing what for years he had been 
preaching. 

Having now weathered half the four- 
year term, I can only feel that the 
warning was a distinct understatement ; 
over two years have gone by but the 
amount still to be learned far outweighs 
the knowledge accumulated to date. 

Within such a period, however, one 
does gain at least some impressions of 
how representative democracy works in 
the community. Some of my conclusions, 
even though only those of a freshman, 
are reported for what they may be 
worth. 

Ours is a small town. Of 20,oco resi¬ 
dents, somewhat more than half are 
college students without a vote and with¬ 
out any tax-paying responsibilities. They 
have little direct interest in what 
happens in the city government—unless 

a parking ticket or similar annoyance 
brings them briefly to city hall. Realisti¬ 
cally, the elected council has about 9,500 
constituents—men, women and children 
—in permanent residence. 

The following observations on the job 
of a councilman are neither startling 


nor world-shaking, but they are fully 
supported by one man’s experience: 


r. One of the most difficult tasks of 

a councilman is trying to determine the 
publics real opinion on a controversial 
issue. A few people clearly reveal where 
they stand but the multitude is quiet. 
Last year the great debate in our town 


* i- 

wome citizens were vehemently for it. 
Others didn’t want to spend the money. 
Still others objected to the possible noise 
or, frightened by the series of plane 
crashes in Elizabeth, New Jersey, stres¬ 
sed the safety angle. At least three 
petitions on the subject were circulated, 

and two of them were signed by sizable 
groups. 


On several occasions, however, when 
my phone would ring in the evening, a 
citizen would quietly apologize for having 
signed a particular petition—“I really 
don't care much one way or the other.” 
When one man wrote a lengthy letter to 
be published in the local newspaper and 
I mentioned to him that we were pleased 
to know exactly how he felt, he stunned 
us by explaining that his letter to the 


Dr.. McGeary has been with the Penn¬ 
sylvania State University (formerly Penn¬ 
sylvania State College) since 1939 and Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Science since 1948. In 
1951 he was elected to the council of the 
borough of State College, serving as its. 
president. 
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editor did not express his “real feelings/’ 
It is logical to suppose that a legislator 
in Washington, or in the state capital, 
or in a large city will often lind it hard 
to gauge opinion. I was surprised to 
find that the same is so true in a small 
town. 

2. A councilman has to learn to roll 
with the punches. Punches are as inevi¬ 
table for the councilman as are “boos” 
for a baseball umpire. There’s no ques¬ 
tion that all councils make some mistakes 
for which they deserve censure. But it’s 
the snap criticism, from persons who are 
willing to form judgements on the basis 
of only a little evidence, that the council¬ 
man must learn to absorb and still 
maintain his resiliency. 

Criticism Inevitable 

Presumably in every municipality, as 
in ours, there are some citizens who 
start with the premise that anyone wil¬ 
ling to run for council is a species of 
pillager—maybe not a bad one—but at 
least he’s a man with some sort of axe to 
grind and will, when he finds an oppor¬ 
tunity, maneuver things to his own advan¬ 
tage. Sometimes, of course, this sus¬ 
picion is justified. If it’s generally true, 
we might as well give up democracy as 
a bad job. Fortunately, it isn’t so. 

A councilman must cover himself with 
thick padding in order to withstand the 
unfailing darts, but at the same time 
must not so insulate himself that he 
becomes insensitive to constructive criti¬ 
cism and to useful opinions and sugges¬ 
tions. Perhaps it is one sign of a good 
councilman if his conscience forces him 
occasionally to lie awake at night ponder¬ 
ing the comments of a disgruntled 
citizen. 


All this to the contrary, however, I 
have not found “unfair” criticism so 
powerful as to justify a man’s refusing 
to run for a council seat. When I started 
to serve I was steeled for the worst. I 
knew that on certain issues I would 
make some people mad whichever way 
I voted. That has happened and I 
haven’t enjoyed a few of the things 
which have been said and which, of 
course, I thought were unjustified. But 
the striking thing, frankly, has not been 
the censure, but rather the surprising 
number of words of encouragement and 
sympathy for the “dirty job you’ve 
taken on. ” Other councilmen, I think, 
share with me the conviction that, if 
you work hard at being scrupulously 
fair, the citizens will be fair with you. 


3. The burgess (or mayor) in our 
borough has few executive duties; text¬ 
books would call him a weak mayor. To 
fill the gap, we employ a manager. 
A person needs to sit on a council only 
a short while to realize the downright 
value of having some such executive to 
carry out the policies that council 
decides upon. Members of small-town 
councils have their regular full-time 
jobs. Council work is an extra task for 
which we receive no pa} 7 . The time 
which all of us give to council is conside¬ 
rable but, if we had to make up the 
budget, do all the necessary negotiating, 
keep contact with state and even federal 
agencies, and perform the host of other 
duties that a manager handles, the 
councilman’s job would seem, at least 
to me, to be overwhelming. 


If every voter could have the ex¬ 
perience of serving for a period of 
months as a non-paid part-time council- 
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f lan * the opposition to the manager plan 

such municipalities would crumble. 

4 * A councilman must take a good 
many things on faith. He can't be an 
expert in all the matters with which he 
has to deal. So, wisely, his judgment is 
guided by experts. The shade-tree expert 
3 ays the extensive trimming will help 
pieserve the trees, so the councilman 
votes more funds for the purpose than 
he had hoped would be necessary. But 
:he, trouble begins when the experts 
can t agree. Our town is suffering today 
as a result of mistakes made, for exam¬ 
ple, by ' expert” engineers in the past. 
At the present time council is taking 
steps leading toward the construction of 
a new sewage disposal plant. Some of 
:he best experts disagree markedly on 

what can and should be done. Who’s 
light ? 


Along this same line of thinking, 
councilmen have to be wary of original 
estimates of the costs of big projects. 
One hears many current complaints from 
United States congressmen that, let us 
say, a dam is authorized by them on the 
assumption that it will cost so much, 
but before it is finished the expenses 
have soared. Washington has no mono¬ 
poly on low original estimates. A realistic 
xouncilman does well to blow them up 
3 or purposes of his own calculating. 

Public Relations 


5. One of the most perplexing pro¬ 
blems of a council is to let the people 
know what it is doing and why. To a 
considerable extent this is the job of the 
manager, but council must help. Talks 
before citizen groups and on the radi« 
are worthwhile, but such activities may 
take more time than councilmen can or 


are willing to spare. Our council has not 

managed to institute a radio program, 

but we do discuss local problems before 
clubs and other groups. 

Most information on the doings of 
council reaches the people through the 
local newspaper. Our experience with 
the press, which has been happy, has 
proved to us that no secrets should be 
kept from it. We make special efforts, 
in fact, to give the press a complete 
picture. Although all council meetings 
are open to the public, there are a few 
extraordinary occasions when we feel 
the need to spend a little time in exe¬ 
cutive session for purposes of discussion. 
When we do so, the press is invited to 
sit with us. Only in this way can the 
reporter have the full background of a 
problem which is facing us. If, as on 
rare occasions, material must be off 

the record, the paper scrupulously co¬ 
operates. 

I do not mean to imply that a news¬ 
paper should always be on council’s side. 
Ours isn t. And sometimes an editorial 
will slap us. But because the editor 
has full information on our problems, 
and does not have to rely on rumor or 
gossip, the reporting of our city affairs 
has been unbelievably accurate and fair. 
Maybe we are merely lucky but I have 
an idea that our go Id-fish-bowl tactic 
with the press is a wise one. 

Of course, accurate as the informa¬ 
tion may be in the paper, many people 
won’t read it. That’s discouraging to 
both us and the editor, but there's not 
much that council can do about it. 

6. I often think how much easier it 
must be to vote for higher taxes, or 
bigger outlays, in Congress than in a 
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local council. In Congress, the repre¬ 
sentative is only one of 53 1 legislators 
and he is relatively far removed from 
the voters; hardly anybody will blame 
him personally for higher taxes. Congress 
as a whole will be hissed at, but not 
one man. In our situation, on the other 
hand, the councilman is one of only 
seven persons, and a few of his friends 
or neighbors are in the council hall when 
he casts his vote. Every time he goes 
to a drug store or the post office he runs 
into people who are keenly aware that 
he is responsible for the increased tax 
rate. People in a community seem to 
be more disturbed about a local one-mill 
boost in property taxes (average of $2 a 
year per home) than a io per cent nation¬ 
al income hike. 

Restraining Force 

As a matter of fact, it’s a mighty 
healthy atmosphere in a local area; a 
legislator should find a tax increase a 
bitter medicine to be taken only when 
there is dire necessity. The close contact 
between councilmen and the persons 
being governed is a valuable restraining 
force and is a potent argument for the 
retention of strong local government. 
Much of the value is lost, however, if 
the reluctance of local councils to increase 
taxes and expenditures simply means a 
shifting of functions to state or nation 
where restraints are less compelling. 

7. Our community is not divided 
into wards. Members of council are 
elected at large. For a small community 
this arrangement seems wise. Compared 
to some of our neighboring municipali¬ 
ties, where wards are used, we seem 
to have fewer disputes marked by 
geographical lines. And our councilmen 
definitely tend to think of the commu¬ 


nity as a whole rather than of one 
particular sector. 

8. It seems to be the part of wisdom 
for a councilman not to take a position 
too quickly on a major issue. All the 
arguments for and against a particular 
proposal may not be apparent in the 
first one or two discussions. Light thrown 
on the subject in later debate may 
change the color of the picture conside¬ 
rably. No important issue is completely 
black or completely white. 

It is not meant here to encourage a 
member of council who seeks delays 
merely to avoid making up his mind. 
But a councilman seems to command 
respect, and may save himself considera¬ 
ble embarrassment, if he takes a definite 
position only after all the facts are in. 

These random thoughts may be valid 
for only one town. But different com¬ 
munities, like different television sets, 
although vastly dissimilar in outward 
appearances, show striking likenesses 
within the “cabinets/’ A generalization 
that applies to one city may apply 
equally well to another. 

At least one conclusion probably would 
be uncontested, serving on council is 
a headache. But democracy is based 
on the supposition that some citizens 
will be willing to endure headaches. 
Actually the travail is not unbearable. 
And sometimes, for brief periods, it is 
forgotten — believe it or not — in the 
knowledge that some little service is 
being offered. 

If the reader agrees with the writer 
that local government needs to be pre¬ 
served, aren’t the headaches worth it ? 

[By kind courtesy of “National 

Municipal Review”, America] 
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Greetings from Canada to “Local Government” 


T 1 Wa I ^ gkd t0 learn that the deration of All-India 

.edit M had dedded '° P “ b,iSh 3 S"”** i-™, it 
objelT “ e '° F ' dera,i °" *» P-tit 


All Ind T T a contemplated by the Federation of 

government associations in an increasing number of countries, ^n 
every instance they have emerged as a natural response to the 
need every instance they have emerged as a natural response to 
he need of local government officials for a forum through which 
ey can exchange ideas and information. They have become 
important, too, as a means of creating a common bond between a 
large number of often widely separated municipalities in a sinale 

coumrj. Quite often these journals are the principal means of 

spanning the barriers of distance and geographic isolation and 
permitting all concerned with the operation of local government 
institutions to contribute their experiences and ideas to the deve¬ 
lopment of healthy national standards of municipal administration. 


More importantly, perhaps, these publications of local 
government associations render a vital and necessary service in 
helping to perpetuate the tradition of local self-government with¬ 
out which the free democracy we seek to secure would be minus 
one of its most essential supports. 


The regular publication of the quarterly journal “Local 
Government” by the Federation of All-India Local Authorities 
will also serve the very important purpose of providing a medium 
whereby municipal officials in other countries will be able to learn 
a little more of the problems facing India at the local level of 
government. With this means of understanding available, munici- 
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pal authorities abroad may be encouraged to contribute their 
experience with a clearer conception of the development of local 

government in India. 

The officers and members of the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities join with me in wishing your new ven¬ 
ture every success. We are looking forward to reading the first 
issue of “ Local Government ” and it is our fervent hope that 
it will enjoy many years of successful publication. 


Mayor Donald H. Mackay 

PRESIDENT 

CANADIAN FEDERATION OF MAYORS 
AND MUNICIPALITIES 


•* 


DIP NARAYAN SINHA 

MINISTER FOR CO-OPERATIVE, VETERINARY 

AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

BIHAR 

Ranchi, 31st May 1954 

I am glad to learn that the Federation of All-India Local Au¬ 
thorities has decided to start a Quarterly Journal named 4 Local Govern¬ 
ment’. I would wish every success to the Journal and would also wish 
that it would achieve the objects for which it is going to be started. 


DIP NARAYAN SINHA 
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GOPAL RAO EKBOTE 

MINISTER FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

HYDERABAD - Dn. 

29 th May 1954 

It is gratifying to learn that the Federation of All-India 
Local Authorities are venturing to bring out a Quarterly Journal 
under the title “Local Government”, dealing mostly with the 
local administration and activities of local institutions such as 
District Boards, Corporations, Municipalities and Village Pancha- 
yats in our country. It is needless to say that the real purpose 
of the Local Government is to make the country better to live in. 
Without these institutions there is no civic consciousness. It is 
now universally recognized that the better the local administration 
is and the greater the scope the citizens have to mould the 
administration, the more healthier and politically conscious the 
people are. Local Government is a prelude to democracy. A nation 
may establish a system of free Government, but without the 
spirit of Municipal institutions it cannot have the spirit of liberty. 
It is in the village Panchayat, the Municipality and the District 
Board that the people most easily learn the art of governing 
themselves. It is for this reason that the tree of liberty has its 
roots in the local institutions. We can consolidate our freedom 
through rural renaissance only. 

I wish the Journal “ Local Government ” every success and 
hope to see its influence and popularity extended among every 
one of us in the country. 


GOPAL RA# EKBOTE 
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RATUBHAI ADANI 


DEVELOPMENT MINISTER, SAURASHTRA 

RAJKOT 

5th June 1954 


Your decision to start a quarterly journal 'Local 
Government’ is a commendable one. 

I wish your Journal all success. 


RATUBHAI ADANI 



J. K. M □ D I 

EDUCATION MINISTER, SAURASHTRA 

R AjJKOT 
29th May 1954 

1 think that the type of a Journal which you conceive 
will be a right step in the right direction. 

I hope that it will work in the interest of people at 
-large without being attached to party politics. 


J. K. MODI 
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N. SANJEEVA REDDY 

DEPUTY CHIEF MINISTER, ANDHRA 

Kurnool, loth Aug. 1954 



h 


U'isn your 0ourna 


l 


every success . 


N. SANJEEVA REDDI 


4 % 


Y. B. CHAVAN 

MINISTER FOR LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT & FORESTS 

B OMBAY 

9th June 1954 

I am glad to know that your Federation is bringing out a 
Quarterly Journal Loco! Government, mainly with the object 
that it should serve as a forum for the exchange of ideas and 
experiments in the field of Local Administration. 

Here in India we are making a great experiment in demo¬ 
cracy. Democracy is not only a form of Government but it is also 
a way of living. We can make our experiment successful by adapt¬ 
ing ourselves to this way of living. The easiest way to do so is to 
start functioning our local institutions in the right, spirit. Then 
only the local bodies will really fulfil their real purpose—namely 
to serve as the training ground for our future administrators. For 
it is not only what the local bodies do but how they do it should 
really 7 matter. I hope the Local Government will endeavour 
to create this-feeling in our local institutions. If it does, it would 

more than serve the purpose it has in view. I wish the Local 
Government every success. 


Y. B. CHAVAN 



CITIZEN SURVEY METHODS 

By WILLIAM N. CASSELLA, Jr. 


Surveys by Citizen Groups 

Citizens in many communities have 
engaged in various self-suiveys which 
have brought to light the facts of com¬ 
munity life, the quality of governmental 
service and the need for sound future 
development. Among these are the 
surveys conducted by Connecticut tow ns 
and cities under the guidance of the Con¬ 
necticut Public Expenditure Council. 

A remarkably thorough citizen study 
was carried on recently by the citizens of 
Port Angeles, Washington. This three- 
year-long self-survey of the Negro com- 
munitv of Shreveport, Louisiana, was an 
unusually significant demonstratian of 
the capacity of citizens to engage in com- 
munitv self-appraisal. Both Port Angeles 
and Shreveport received 1953 All-Ame¬ 
rica City Awards, partly as a result of 
the citizen effort which went into these 

surveys. 

Leagues of Women Voters in cities in 
all parts of the nation have studied and 
reported upon the governments of their 
localities, following patterns set by the 
national office. Some of the L. of W. V. 
"Know Your Town” reports give a 
searching analysis of the performance of 
public functions and lead the way toward 
action to effect improvements. 

From time to time local chambers of 
commerce have developed useful survey 
techniques. An Outline for a Master 


Community Survey , prepared by the 
Civic Development Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, would ordinarily require some 
paid staff woik but includes many sug¬ 
gestions that could be carried out by 
volunteers. 



issued a series of civic guides to economy 
in municipal government, covering 
budgeting, purchasing, police and fire, 
public utilities, personnel and public 
welfare. State taxpayers’ organizations 
also have prepared somewhat similar 
materials for the guidance of local tax¬ 
payer groups. 

Although the presently available check 
lists, scoreboards, study techniques, etc., 
all assist the active citizen in answering 
some of the questions which occur to 
him, there is a distinct need for further 
research into the possibility of develop¬ 
ing tools for citizens who are trying to 
evaluate their communities. These tools 
are needed to point the direction of more 
concentrated effort. Often such prelim¬ 
inary evaluation must precede any com¬ 
prehensive administrative studies. 

It is to be regretted that many consci¬ 
entious and completely well intentioned 
diagnostic and survey efforts have been 
reluctant to come to grips with issues 
involving government and politics. As a 
result social and economic conditions 
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have been studied without reference to 
needed changes in public policy and the 
political and governmental climate in 
which it is made and executed. 

There undoubtedly are other examples 
of citizen surveys which have stimulated 
improvement in the performance of the 
governmental functions. 


The League is anxious to keep its 

files on research and experiment in the 

field as nearly up-to-date and complete 

as possible. All suggestions would be 
appreciated. 

[By kind courtesy of "National 

Municipal Review ”, America] 


DECISIONS OF THE 

The Conference of Local Government 
Ministers held at Simla on 25th, 26th and 
27th June 1954, Smt. Raj Kumari 
Amrit Kaur, Union Health Minister, 
presiding, established two committees for 
making recommendations. The commit¬ 
tee on Local Bodies made the following 
recommendations: 

1. Local Bodies should be associated 
in the formulation of planned program¬ 
mes and determination of priorities of 
local needs in addition to the duty of 
implementing such plans. The plans 
formulated by these local units should 
be co-ordinated and integrated into larger 

patterns according to the expending 
needs. 

2. Improvement and Provision of 
Water Supply in urban areas : A distinc¬ 
tion was drawn between towns having a 
population of 25,000 and over and those 
with population below 25,000. In the 
former towns water supply schemes 
should be financed by loans to be ad¬ 
vanced by the Government—both Centre 
and State. In the later case the scheme 
should be subsidised to the extent ef 


SIMLA CONFERENCE 

50 per cent by the Centre and the re¬ 
maining 50 per cent expenditure should 
be shared equally by the State and 
Local Authorities. 

3. Drainage Schemes in Municipal 
Areas : In the case of drainage schemes 
it was opined that no distinction should 
be made on the basis of population and 
that these schemes should be subsidised 
uniformly on the basis of 50 per cent 
grants-in-aid from Centre, 25 per cent 
grants-in-aid from the State and the 
balance of 25 per cent to be found by 
the local body concerned. 

4. Supply of Electric Power: The 
Committee thought that supply of elec¬ 
tric power to the smaller towns including 
the rural belt should be financed by the 
Centre on half loan and half subsidy 
basis. 

5. Town Planning: It was recom¬ 
mended that the State governments 
should set up adequate town planning 
organisations, which should be charged 
with the responsibility of preparing mas¬ 
ter plans within the target period. State 
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governments should provide the services 
of the organisations to municipalities free 
of charge. The committee further re¬ 
commended that in the next Five Year 
Plan there should be a definite allocation 
of funds by the Centre on the basis of 
loans, for the execution of town deve¬ 
lopment plans. 

6. Slum Clearance and Housing : The 
Committee recommended that slum clear¬ 
ance should receive financial aid on 
the basis of half loan and half subsidy 
on a par with industrial housing. In 
the case of housing for ttie lower-income 
groups, the committee recommended 
that such schemes should be financed on 
the basis one-third subsidy and one-third 
loan by the Centre. 

7. Roads in Rural Areas: The com¬ 
mittee emphasized that in the next plan 
period definite allocation of funds should 
be made for improvement of district or 
sub-district roads. 

8. Finances: In the opinion of the 
committee everv effort should be made 
to augment the resources of local 
bodies, and that emphasis should be 
placed on the resources of the local 
units in allocating sources of revenue 
between the Centre and the State 
Government and the local bodies. 

9. Taxation of Central Government 
Properties : Legislation should be under¬ 
taken without delay enabling taxation 
of these properties as contemplated by 
Art. 285(1) of the Constitution. The 
legislation should be given retrospective 
•effect upto a period for six years. 


*5 

10. Terminal Taxes: The committee 
hopes that the Taxation Enquiry Com¬ 
mission will examine with care the sour¬ 
ces of revenue for local bodies with 
particular reference to the imposition of 
terminal tax and the removal of ceiling 
on taxes, on trades, professions and 
callings. 

11. Improvement of Standards of 

Administration: The committee was 

definitely of the opinion that there was 
good cause for separation of executive 
functions from deliberative or policy 
making functions. The executive posts 
should be centralized on the State-wide 
basis and adequate facilities for training 
the personnel and for carrying out re¬ 
search should be provided. The esta¬ 
blishment of a Central Organisation lor 
research in problems of Local Self- 
Government was also recommended. 

iz. Adult Franchise: The Committee 
expressed satisfaction at the results ob¬ 
tained by extending adult franchise to 
elections in local bodies. 

The Conference, while approving the 
recommendations established a perma¬ 
nent sub-committee with the Union 
Health Minister as the Chairman, and 
the Chief Minister, Punjab, and the 
Ministers for Local Self-Government of 
the States of Bombay, Uttar Pradesh, 
West Bengal, and Andhra as members 
to hold consultations with the Planning 
Commission and to implement the re¬ 
commendations. 
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GURBACHAN SINGH BAJWA 

PUBLIC WORKS MINISTER, PUNJAB 

CHANDIGARH 
15 th June 1954 

I am glad to learn that the Federation of' 
All-India Local Authorities have decided to 
bring out a quarterly journal ‘ Local Govern¬ 
ment ’ with a view to developing proper stan¬ 
dards and conventions in Local Administration. 
Local bodies constitute the most effective and 
efficient units of self-government in the set¬ 
up of a welfare State. They are, in fact, the 
primary schools of citizenship and nurseries 
of democracy. If we set up high standards and 
good conventions from the very start, we are 
bound to make the largest experiment in demo¬ 
cracy a thumping success. I am sure your 
esteemed journal will go a long way in educating 
the masses regarding their rights and obli¬ 
gations . 


GURBACHAN SINGH BAJWA 




JAINARAIN VYAS 

CHIEF MINISTER 

RAJASTHAN 

Jaipur, 29th July 1954 




success 


of tl\ 


e new 
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JAINARAIN VYAS 



DWARF WALLS 

By J. McCARTAN, N. D. H. 


Dwarf walling, where possible, can 
constitute a very pleasant feature of any 
landscape arrangement. It should of 
course be functional; that is, it should 
serve some logical purpose. For example, 
as a means of retaining soil at a high 
level or as a feature dividing two differ¬ 
ent types of treatment, i. e., turf and 
Crazy Paving. 

The balance and proportion of the 
stone used in dry walling is important, 
vertical and horizontal lines if properly 
appreciated can be used to achieve a 
variety of desired effects. 

Dwarf walling in which the face side 
presents a closely related pattern of 
lateral horizontal lines, can be quite 
effective, especially if used to emphasise 
perspective in a comparatively small 
design. To employ this type of stone 
work on any large scale tends to exagge¬ 
rate the aspect of the horizontal plane 
and to convey a feeling of undue weight 
and solidity. On the other hand, too 
many verticals in a dwarf wall, impro¬ 
perly broken joints and heavy short 
stones, destroy the individuality of the 
work and make for a sense of irregularity 
and unrest. After all, the business of 
creating an individual piece of landscape 
work calls for a keen sense of cause and 
effect, and it behoves us all to seriouslv 
consider the means and methods at our 
disposal. Every piece of walling must 


be considered in relation to its function ; 
taking into account such matters as 
height, width, and proportion in relation 
to the rest of the design when this has 
been decided, one can then consider the 
smaller but essential details of line, 
colour and texture. Consideration of line 
have already been indicated, colour is 
equally important, cold hard colours 
should be avoided, blue, granite, slate 
are very severe, while sandstone, and 
types of limestone weather quickly and 
blend in a very pleasing manner with 
natural tones of green, brown and shades 
of grey apparent in the garden. 

For reasons of finance, the landscape 
artist is not always in a position to de¬ 
mand the most desirable materials for 
his job, and it is therefore sometimes 
necessary that he should exercise his in- 
genuity to lind an acceptable substitute. 

I have noticed that quite a number 
of parks departments are making excel¬ 
lent use of broken flags or paving stones 
(passed on to them no doubt by the 
good-will of the Surveyor and Chief 
Engineer). Roundabouts and island sites 
sometimes lend themselves to the use of 
dwarf walling to retain soil at a con¬ 
venient height to discourage dogs, etc., 
and in my view it is highly desirable 
that any walling carried out in these ex¬ 
posed sites should present a finished and 
satisfactory appearance. 
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Where broken flags are used for the 
Tferk, a rough, broken-face surface is 
Tery effective, but it takes some con¬ 
siderable time for the raw concrete sur¬ 
face to mellow down to reasonable tone. 
To expedite this process and to achieve 
an immediate and pleasing effect one 
.sirauld procure a solution of 2 per cent 
?ron Sulphate and apply the solution 
with' a brush to the exposed surface as 
the work proceeds. The Iron on ex¬ 
posure to the atmosphere will oxidise 
very quickly to soft shades of red and 
brown, and the sulphate will tend to 
give a very nice greenish yellow under¬ 
tone. I have carried out this treatment 


this year and I a 
with the results. 


II 


II 


ore than satisfied 


One final word of advice on the con¬ 
struction of a dry wall, make sure that 
only sub soil or sand is used as a foun¬ 
dation. Ordinary garden soil with a high 
humus content will give rise to sinkages 
in a very short time. It is, of course, 
essential that the base underneath the 
first layer of stone should be properly 
consolidated and it is wise to use large 
flat stones as a first course to secure 
maximum surface support. 

[ By kind courtesy of 

*Park Administration' London] 



AUTONOMOUS LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Till the Government of India Act, 
1935, local bodies and the provincial 
governments functioned as the two limbs 
of the Central Government at Delhi. 
Attempts were periodically made to 
decentralize power and Lord Mayo first 
introduced the principle of decentraliza¬ 
tion between the Government of India 
and the provincial governments of the 
day. Lord Rippon, by his famous 



this principle of financial decentraliza¬ 
tion to the relations between the pro¬ 
vinces and the local governments. 

The Central Government retained 
control over provincial revenues and 
expenditure and it was only gradually 
that the financial authority of the 
provinces had expanded, first through 
fixed grants by the Centre, and later by 
transfer in whole or in part of specified 
heads of revenue, known as the “Divided 
Heads of Revenue." 

With the background of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Royal Commission on 
Decentralization of 1907-1908, the 
Montague-Chelmsford Report of 22nd 
April 1918 made two important recom¬ 
mendations: 

(1) The “Divided Heads of Revenue" 
should be abolished, and there should 
be a complete separation between the 
Central and provincial heads of revenue. 

(2) There should be complete popular 
control in local bodies, and the largest 


possible independence for them of out¬ 
side control". 

Both the recommendations were ac¬ 
cepted by the Government of India 
Resolution of May 1918; and under the 
scheme of the Government of India Act, 
1919, passed by the British Parliament, 
Local Government became a transferred 
subject, but the financial autonomy of 
the local bodies was preserved by 
separating local taxes from provincial 
taxes under the “Schedule Taxes Rules." 

The way had thus been forged for 
transforming local bodies into units of 
self-governing institutions, with subs¬ 
tantial powers and a potential for free 
and natural development within the 
frame work of the Constitution. 

But all this had been undone by the 
Sirnon Commission Report of 27th May 
1930, and the Government of India Act, 
I 935 > passed by the British Parliament. 

While constitutional recognition had 
been accorded to the exclusive right of 
provinces to levy ceitain taxes, the 
recognition accorded to a similar right 
to the local bodies under the “Schedule 
Tax Rules" was withdrawn, and those 
heads of taxation were also merged in 
the State list. Thus the local bodies 
lost all constitutional recognition and 
were transformed into mere creatures of 
the provincial governments, which may, 
in their discretion, allow them to levy 
any items of taxation and subject them 
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to crippling controls. The State govern¬ 
ments were not slow in taking advantage 
of this position, and had in addition 
evolved such crippling controls, that 
local governments had to struggle to 
just keep themselves going. Thus the 
clock was set back to the pre’ ig period; 
and a lopsided development followed, 
wherein the provinces seized every item 
of tax-head that promised a good return, 
and the local bodies had to starve for 
necessary finance and to depend on the 
doles grudgingly made by the States. 
Local government which was supposed 
to be the foundation of free democracy 
was thus sacrificed at the bogey of pro¬ 
vincial autonomy. 

Things have changed with surprisin'* 
rapidity, and the Constituent Assembly 
established to frame the Constitution of 
Tree India has re-established the consti¬ 
tutional status of the local bodies; thus 
assuring reactivization of these basic 
units of democracy after a maiise lasting 
for over two decades. The local todies 
now demand devolution of specific 
powers of taxation and enlargement of 
their resources bv introducing a local 
bodies list, in Schedule VII of the Con¬ 
stitution. They rightly urge that histori¬ 
cally speaking the States had no auto¬ 
nomy, and financial devolution had pro¬ 
gressively been achieved and had 
obtained constitutional sanction only by 


the Government of India Act iq«. The 
local self-governing units having at 

last obtained constitutional recognition 

which is theirs by right, should get 

back the specific powers they lost by 

the abolition of the “Schedule Tax 
Rules”. 

It is heartening to note that the sub¬ 
committee report approved by the Simla 
Conference of Local Self-Government 
Ministers recognized this need. After 
pointing out that the first problem facing 
local bodies is the question of their 
finances, which are without exception, 
most inadequate, the report adds, “in 
con-idering allocation of sources of reve-, 
nue as between the Central and State 
governments on the one hand and the 
local bodies on the other, definite em- 

P^ asis mus * b e placed on the resources 
of units of local self-government/' 

This is an outstanding example of the 
results achieved by the constant pressure 
brought to bear at the highest levels by 
an all-India organization like the Federa¬ 
tion of All-India Local Authorities, and 
let us fervently hope that, ere long our 
local bodies will come into 'their own, 
heralding a new era of State, local 
government co-operation, which can 
yield tremendous dividends in shaping 
the prospeiity and development of the 
nation as a whole. 
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fp)! #1 ' III 

<Smt. 2)utyalal 2>esLnuUt 

CHAIRMAN 

CENTRAL WELFARE BOARD 

NE W DELH I 

8th July, 1954 


c J ilpull It very happy to Wrti through gout journal 
that you to kin My send and derive pleasure and information 

^TOHl it* 

1/UuL k ind greeting*, 




P. THIMMA REDDI 

MINISTER FOR LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

ANDHRA STATE 
Kurnool 2 nd Aug. 1954 


I wish the Journal every success. 


P. THIMMA REDDI 
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bhimsen sachar 

CHIEF MINISTER, PUNJAB 

CHANDIGARH 


Sl ” d U " «"> a new journal 

a| “|l T"” “ C '' d lndePend ““ ^ S “"‘ » •!» Riire 

"y lor centuries ou, countrymen require a rude shale up. | wish 

VOUMourua could perform ,h„ miracle and care a sor, of copiousness 
” 7* °f "*» »l - brothers a„d sisters so. ihal ihey might 

learn e duries and responsible, rha, a free „a,i„„ , Q 

•heir motherland. 


bhimsen sachar 

* 

s. B. P. PATTABHI RAMA RAO 

MUNSTER FOR EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIES. ANDHRA 

kurnool 

3\d Au$. 1954 

7i U indeed, a uey pud attempt on part ta dart tldi. 

’J.otvmal. 7 am line when tkii tecomei a fact uie., w Uen tU {minal 

>ie&cku ** Wd&ui &diu, it wiU. Up tUm uew muck. M 
me mUk pouK attempt iucceu, and tke a t^trt future. 

s. B. P. PATTABHI RAMA RAO 
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Andhra marches forward with a sound and steady record* 

Bonus declared in the Valuation as at 31—12—1953 

Rs. 12 PER Rs. 1000 PER YEAR ON ALL PARTICIPATING POLICIES 

Total Business in force about 
Total Assets exceed 

• • • 

Total Annual Income nearly 


Rs. 10 Crores 
Rs. 2 Crores 
Rs. 60 Lacs 
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Premium Rates substantially reduced from 1-5-1954. 
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